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this master and the painters of his school. 
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> ‘The mushroom thnonds, chestnuts and 
fine cheeses painted here three centuries ago 


were among Spain choimest contributio 


to the world curime. Traditions of good 
eating transcend time. And so today it 1 
mushrooms such oa these pearly white 
full fleshed and fragrant that give Heinz 
Condensed Cream of Mushroom Soup its 
avor and exotic charm 
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AS A DEMONSTRATION OF THE ADVANTAGES OF BELONGING TO THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 








ee. if you join now and buy as few as four selections a year 


100 PRINUS wHG G4 


OF THE Worip’s GREAT PAINTING: 


Including 25 of the famous masterpieces rescued from Germany NOW BEING EXHIBITED IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS 


























like Having an Art Museum 
in Your Home 









—and with the informative descriy 

tions about the painter and his work 
that come with cach reproduction, it 
is like being conducted through that 
Museum, whenever you feel the urge, 
by someone who can point out the 
beauties and the significance of the 
great partys of the world. The most 


treasured examples of Art are included 





IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY THEY WOULD 
COST AS MUCH AS $25.00 


ALL SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


SOME OF THE GREAT PAINTERS 
| REPRESENTED: 





Rembrandt « Raphael + Goya 
Brueghel « Vermeer « EI Greco 
Botticelli *« Holbein « Cezanne 
Renoir « Gauguin « Corot 
Picasso * Rouault «© Van Gogh 
Daumier «+ Degas « Matisse 








MANY OTHERS 





AND MANY, 





HOW THIS OFFER CAN BE MADE: Fu: 
many years, the Book-of-the-Month Club 
NEWS ha included in every issue a reproduc- 
tion @v full color of a world-famous painting 
Hundreds of high schools and colleges have 
come to use these beautiful reproductions 
in their art classes, and many thousands of 
Pp ople over the counts we find, have been 
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collecting them. Over the y the layhly 
CXPCNsive full-color plate re iy for such 
finn reproduction, have woumulated one by 
one and —-with the recent addition of many of 
the famous German-owned masterpieces now 
being exhibited by prouting them all together 
m one la edition, this extraordinary gift 


to new members h been made possible, 


You buy many Club selections ANYWAY—why not get those you want from 
the Club, often PAY LESS, and share in the Club’s book-dividends which 
totalled over $30,000,000 in the past two years 


& a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club 

you pay only for the particular books you decide 
take. You may take as few as four selections in 
any twelve-month period. 

You receive a careful pre-publication report 
about each selection. If you decide you want it, 
you need do nothing; it will come to you on a 
regular shipping date. If you don’t want it, you 
may either specify any other book you want, or 
‘imply write, “Send me nothing next month.” 

. The amount you pay for the Book-of-the-Month 
is the regular retail price set by the publisher in 
tach case, frequently less. Notice, in the coupon, 


that the members’ price is substantially lower in 
four out of six cases. (A small charge is added 
to cover postage and other mailing expenses.) 
Yet with every second Book-of-the-Mouth you take, 
you veceive—free—one of the Club’s book-dividends. 
These are beautiful library volumes, sometimes 


two-or-three volume sects. 


Since the books you take from the Club are onl 
those you would buy anyway, the saving is extraor- 
dinary. We suggest you try it for a short time, and 
see how it works. You may begin your subscrip- 
tion by ordering any book listed in the coupon 
at the right, 
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FIND FUN AT HOME TOGETHER 


THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 





Sis and the whole family get a kick 
out of “‘Jeffie” and his tricks. He adds 
a lot to the fun they have together 
—just like 7-Up! That’s because 
7-Up ... the crystal-clear all-family 
drink . . . takes a lively part in 
family work and play. So pure... 
so good . . . so wholesome for 
everyone—that’s 7-Up! 


She ingredients 


of 7-Up are proudly stated 
on the back of every bottle—‘‘Con- 
tains carbonated water, sugar, 
citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates. Flavor derived from 
lemon and lime oils.” 


Copyright 1949 by the Seven-Up Company, 


tt likes you! 
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Sociability S$ 
| iability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing... 
~224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep 
« 21 Human Interest 


~==-+ ane 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana > 
Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose I0¢ for p 1 icking 
Name - -_— 
School Grade You Teach — 
Address ——— —_ 
City —__State —_ 


. a tremendous value for the money. 


17 Negro Spirituals 
45 Sacred Songs 


39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 


OW PRICED — Only 35¢ per Copy 


$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 











sample pictures, 





Begin the New Year by using 


‘The Perry Pictures 


as aids in the study of art, literature, history, etc. 


Beautiful reproductions in pia of great paintings, portraits of 
poet presidents, ete., inexpensively priced at only TWO CENTS 
each for the 54% x & size, ONE CENT each for the 3 x 3% size. 


Why not send 60 cents for a collection of 30 pictures especially 
selected for children, each 544 x 8? Or for 30 art subjects? 
Interesting and educational. 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Dicken wt of 30 pictures on these men, their 
homes, ete., size 5! « 8, for 60 cents. Send for them TODAY. 
To frame: a portrait of Washington or Lincoln, 13 x 17 on paper 
22 x 28, at $1.50 each. Every school should have them, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 


for 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


25 cents, 
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G7? 

cT Each Doz. 

Sliver Plated 8.40 § .36 

, Gold Miated 60 6 

Sterling Silver 60 60 Ea. by wh 
1-10 Gold Filled § .90 Ho G7 Each Doz. Dé Each 
= Stiver Plated $1.00 . % 3 " 
& 525 Each trole i Piated 1.20 At _— — ° = 
Sterling Silver $2.25 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.30 Sterling Giver = 
Sterling Silver 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Goid Filled 1.00 
Okt. tep 3.76 Z 

pitqctese cabtecn tong tee Out 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Ping 


per cent Federai Tax. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 





Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 


FREE ENROLLMENT ° 
“Tele ai 


410 U.S’ NATL 


Established 


1906 
BANK BLDG 





Vimeiave 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


@ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay the best salaries. 
We place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


~——— 
HE 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw D. Mer 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Member 


NATA 
DENVER. COLO 








We recommend for otticially reported vacancies only, 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


T raveling Representative 
’ 


H U e Member N. A. T. A. 


& years’ superior placement service, 


~ 


Specialize in New York State 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Established 1874 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education- 
tach executive in order to help the students in his 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding op- 
portunities are presented to teachers and administra- 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A, 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST — 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
ments, 
West. 


Unlimited opportunities throughout the 
Enroll now for emergency and 1949 vacancies. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 64 YEARS 

olleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 








Established 1865 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. Jackson sivo, New York City + Hyde 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash 











CLARK- BREWER. 








TEACHERS! 


If it is a position in the 
, . Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG, 3: «©6 CLINTON, 
29th 


1A. 
Year 


MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 





YORK |MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE |JKANSASCITY,Mo. 
on Bidg.| Palace Bldg. [Columbia Bldg. Dierks Bidg. 





CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 3: 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


West. 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 


excellent 
We cover all Western States, 
SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ 


Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
We work the West fully. 


Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 
Member of N. A. T.A 


salaries and positions, West is the Best, 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 
AGENCY, Albuquerque, N.M. 


We will make 50 application pic- 


tures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member always a member. 


Kindergarten - Elementary Teachers: 
$2490—$2700 plus $100 per year experience up 
to 5 years. $200 extra for Masters. Michigan, 
Washington, California, others. Enroll FREE. 
Cline Teachers Agency, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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CLUB PINS AND GUARDS 
Latin, Spanish, Hi-Y, Tri-Y¥, G.A.A., ete. 


5. A. MEYERS & CO., Inc. Dept. ! 
1031 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Iudoor “Fun 


EVELYNE BORST 


Substitute Teacher, Atwater School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


W sclection of 
children can have 


fun during recesses held indoors. 


imi a good 


games, 


The following are games suitable 
for indoor fun, since they require 
no outside equipment. 

“Catching Butterflies” is one of 
the best opening games. The play- 
ers form a circle around the out- 
side of the desks. Four couples are 
sclected to be the nets: one at the 
front of the room, another in the 
back of the room, and one couple 
at each side of the room. The 
children forming each “net” join 
hands to make an arch so that the 
players, the “butter- 
flies,” may pass under their extend- 
ed arms. At a given signal the 
“butterflics” walk quickly around 
the and under the “nets.” 
All “nets” keep their arms raised 
until the teacher or pupil leader 
blows a whistle; then the “nets” 
drop their arms and any player who 
is caught in the net must stand in 
the center of the circle. When two 
players are caught, they join hands 
and form another net. ‘The game 
proceeds until only one “butterfly” 
remains, 


remaining 


For the next game, “Shift 
Places,” everyone returns to his 
own seat. Starting with the first 


row, players number off consecu- 
tively. One player is selected to be 
“it” and he stands in the front of 
the room. When the teacher calls 
two numbers, the two children hav- 
ing these numbers change places. 
While they change, “it” attempts 
to secure one of their places. If he 
succeeds, the player left standing is 
“it” and he goes to the front of the 
room. 

In the “Name Relay” the first 
player in each team holds a piece 
chalk. At a given signal the 
chalk is passed overhead down the 
row. When the last player receives 
the chalk, he runs to the front 
blackboard, where he writes his 
first name. The other players move 
back one place, so that as soon 
as the writer finishes he can sit in 
the front seat and begin passing the 
chalk back down the row again. 
The team that finishes first wins. 


of 


74 New Editor Joins 
Our Ongantzation 


Readers of Tue INsrructor, 
so many of whom usc the other 
educational materials issued by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
will be interested to know that 
Miss Elizabeth F. Noon has been 
appointed director of this com- 
pany’s Department of Books and 
‘Teaching Aids. 

Miss Noon was formerly elemen- 
tary supervisor in Collingdale, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. She is the 
author of units and plays for school 
use, and comes to us with a wide 
background of experience and a 
real interest in school problems. 














CLASSROOM BORDERS 
Now only 35c set 


The set contains 14 or more different Patterns, 
each 10 inches high. Solve the problem of 
classroom decoration by letting YOUR  pupij; 
color and mount these Interesting action scenes! 


Snow White Hansel and Gretel 
Gingerbread Boy Jack and the Bean Stak 


Three Little Pigs Hallowe’en 

Little Black Sambo Thanksgiving 
Christmas The Three Bears 
Peter Rabbit Transportation 
Valentine March of the Toys 
Easter Nursery Rhymes 
Circus Garden Elves 
Health 


Only 35c per set, postpaid. 


| Devt.N Met teled PUTT 


1 e) 1. tele) ae) 


P. O. Box 14, Fresno, Calif 
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Children love to decorate Fabrics with 


PRANG Textite coLors (=, 


rh 


Children of all ages ep. 
joy making hand-painted 
things. FREE folder o 
request. 

SPECIAL! Two P & I Unit 
on Decorating Fabrics wit 
Prang Textile Colors, 
Send only 10c to Dept. |-25 
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FOR BUSY 















dy-cut stencils included 


ea - 
R in set make it easy 





AN CRAYON company 
edie Ohé 


san . @arias 


H E L P TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs 
VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla, 
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MISS LAROCHE 
CONDUCTS GRADE 2. 
SHE LIKES READER; 
SO WILL YOU! 


Write for free samples to 
YOUNG AMERICA READERS 
32 E..57 St., New York, N. Y. 
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? APPLICATION 3]* 
PHOTOS . 


Finest real photo copies, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed, Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mino 


Of ational College of Cducatin 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s demonstration scho 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely Nort 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially &€ 
signed courses for teachers and college graduate 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for catales 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 914A Evanston, lll 
os 


High School Course 


LM CTT Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent tor { 
dent schoo! work —prepares for entrance to college. Standar ires4y 
texts supplied, Diploma awarded. Credit for H. 5, subjects ® — 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin on Ted 0 
American School, Dept. H123, Drexel at S8th, Chicas? 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
gre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or writien in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


A friend, visiting in Linda’s 
home, noticed she had a bandage 
ground one of her fingers. 

“Oh! Have you hurt your fin- 
ger, Linda?” inquired the visitor 
of the five-year-old. 

“No,” responded Linda, 

° > * 99 

pecling has just come off. 
Mary C. Huser 

Brazil, Indiana 


“the 


At bedtime three-year-old Janet 
tried to get into her pajamas but 
the legs were turned one way and 
the arms another. Finally in des- 
peration she wailed, “Grandmother, 
will you come fix my pajamas for 
me? I don’t sit down this way.” 

ANNE WILSON 
Utica, New York 


A unit about the ancient Roman 
Empire had been completed by the 
fifth grade. During the question- 
ing and discussion one boy arose 
and with no apparent intention of 
being funny made this contribu- 
tion, “Then the ball bearings (bar- 
barians) from northern Europe 
came down and invaded the Ro- 
man Empire.” 

Miriam M. CrouTHers 
Media, Pennsylvania 


One day my small niece re- 
marked, “Aunt Margaret, do you 
know that a dog knows more than 
we do?” 

When I said that I didn’t, she 
explained, “A dog knows what we 
say, but we don’t know what a dog 


MARGARET SIMSON 
Brooklyn, New York 


One morning at school, a blind- 
ing snowstorm suddenly came up. 
It was blowing wildly and_ be- 
coming darker and darker when 
Ronald looked out of the window 
and exclaimed, “Oh, a torpedo!” 

Rutu KReIDeR 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


While our fourth-grade social- 
studies class was discussing safcty 
precautions, one little girl asked to 
go back to the library for a book 
which she thought we should read. 
She returned with Churchill’s The 
Crossing. 

WREATHA WALLING 


My seven-year-old nephew was 
helping to set the table. I explained 
that the forks were to go on the 
left, but he hadn’t learned which 
was left and which was right. So 
he asked, “Do the forks go on the 
north or on the south side?” 

Being a stranger in this town, I 
had to tell him I didn’t know. So 
he said, “You teach me left and 
right and I'll teach you the ways 
of the world!” 

Dorotuy Brim McCrea 
Buffalo, Wyoming 








We. were discussing plants and 
how they provide us with clothing. 
No one had mentioned any article 
made from rubber. We had just 
had a season of rainy weather and, 
thinking to direct their thoughts to 
rubbers, I said, “What have we 
been wearing to school this past 
week?” 

Quickly came the reply: 
fleece-lined underwear.” 

Maset NasseRDEN 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada 


“Our 





in mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer’s specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 





There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 


New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we’ve prepared an inter- 


Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 
pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 
the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 
mining safer, but speeds production, too. 








A little piano pupil who had 
learned her music lesson very well 
was told she could choose her next 


piece. “Oh, please, may I learn 
‘Marshmallow Tear’?” she asked. 

“I don’t believe I know that,” 
answered the teacher. “Could you 
hum a few measures of it for me?” 

The child began to sing, and 
presently the teacher recognized 
the melody of Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire.” 


EveLyn CLarkK 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


































More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
operations until the condition is remedied. 
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Lincoln, Nebraska 
— 
O Window Picture 
O Blackboard Border 
O Nature Study Poster 
| want every LOWER" ’grade teacher to know about my new 
TEACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the above listed 
Mojects FREE. Just send your name and address 
If you would like all three projects enclose 1c. 


MARIE, Dept.1402, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 


(ees 
invitations - Announcements 
Weddin 100 Engraved - $13.50 
8 including two envelopes, 
Write for Samples 


100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1038 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your 
free copies, simply mail the coupon, 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DePARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuinctTon 5, D.C, 





I 

| 

_ 

Please send me 

I 

| Name 

| Street 

| City 

Name of School__ 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


free copies of 


PERTINENT Facrs Aspout COAL. 
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Zone State___ 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 


tion, including the grade or subject 
Here They Ane ee The Great you teach, and the name and loca- 


tion of the school. Add the num- 


ART MASTERPIECES |i ivcncciuitaes: | SSeS 


play. 





| 
Write far frée saiple’s to \ 


YOUNG AMERICA READERS 
32 E. 57 St., New York, N.Y. 


Pas Ss ES Es OF ELSES GF OF SF EFSF SEFSGESDI OE 
TO OUR T T 
: CONTRIBUTORS ee hae 
C: S C . | 
I * for Classroom Use: 
o's Tre Instructor has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher Order your standardized educational { 
Like Professor Owl (see below)...and Order pyenleneane Early could go for help and advice and and mental tests from this depository, { 
@ DANDELION JUBILEE, « new, captivatingly original operetta in which with whom she could share her Save time and transportation costs.  { 
a8 many eatras as eoired may int chihire I hous 2 e i 
> ired 5 > 15 musical numbers, Price, $1.00. 10 books m teaching experiences, Many teach- lalatalal 
quired, No royalty. : ° ss - ° ‘ : . 
@ PROFESSOR OWL (or Adventures in Storyland.) A musical play for crs, upon completing a successful Test pleas leading publish. { 
King of the Garten,” “Mr. Poppers Penguing.” and “All Abuut Oncat.” piece of work in the classroom, sub- ers carried in stock. 
About 45 min, Price, 76c. & books required. No royalty mit < escriptio ® THE toot 
@ THE SCARECROW'S FRIEND, an operetta for middle and upper a description of it to THe { 
es Ee ens, Ne 6 need be rented. Une of our best INstrRucror. Perhaps you would Write for new catalogue. 
seller rice, c. s s required o royalty. ° ¢ 
oA SPRINGTIME PHANTASY, 4 Miniature operetta for middle grules, like to do so, but don’t know exact- ) ro. ? 2 { 
udapted from Oscar Wilde's “The Selfish Giant, About 30 min, rice, . ; ° _ “ 
Soe. © beck: reulved. ; ; “ain ly how to go about it. Here are a Bureau of Educational Research and Service| SS 
SUNNY, one of th nost colorful and entertaining operett eve pub “rv } . Ce ; i ° e288 ° . = 
Pate About 1% fame, Unoneclied fer om albechont peoduction. "price, number of points to kee p in mind. Extension Division, University of lowa { } 
$1.00. 10 books required, No royalty l - Cit lowa ( 
Nd VITAMINS AND VILLAINS, 1 truly unique grade — ol operetta, 1% llow TO SUBMIT Mat ERIAI _— vs ( — 
urs ‘upils of all ages may take part Simple s« xquisite musie for . — —— — 
xing voices, Elastic sant requirements, Price, §1. 00. TT books required TO THE INSTRI CTOR ee ——— 
o royalty mein “ i} 
@ THE YOUNG KING, an operctta for upper grades and junior high, i ‘ 
udapted from Oscar Wilde's story of the same title. May use almost any A manuscript should be typewrit- QUUABURBwBeawi \) | 
number of pupila In the various groups A truly inspiring operetta, worthy of the best effort o* . \ 
Price 76c. 8 books required. No royalty. ten double-spaced on plain white | 
r, B44" x 11” : side only MRS. JONES 
Ja pe 2 7 ° . 
IMPORTANT pal " 8A" x 11 ; on - side —_ s R 
Send remittance with order, or have the order countersigned by a School or Board official. Re- 4’ Carbon Copy Oot cach manuscrip r 
fund will be made promptly on all books not retained by purchaser (if they are returned in } id he re I ee ) tee the asthe I GONDUGTS GRA DE 5; 
perfect condition). Compiiance with these suggestions will save time for both publisher and should be retained by the author. 
purchaser. P . . " 2 
ut your name and address on “Te 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST ee ; scaeeaie ee SAYS: “THE READERS 
the first page. (A woman shoulc 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, '222 Rides Avenue. indicate whether she is Miss or ” 
’ 9 Evanston, Illinois indicate whether she 1s iss OF N ARE ALIVE! 
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rs If you have photographs, or sam- 
— ha . 
MA color ples ol work done by the pupils, 
‘send them with your manuscript, 
protected by still cardboard. Be Wri 
. . rite for sample and 
available now in 8... sure that your name and address P 
“age-level” graded groups are on the back of cach item. copy of our new 
Submit all seasonal manuscripts : : 
These are the famous art masterpieces most com- at least Te ths in adv: e of Kindergarten - Primary Catalog 
monly accepted and approved for school study. " Cas “ on oh he vance “al 
They come mounted on heavy mat paper, 9%” x the month for which the materia 
12%”, in folder containing story of the picture is suitable (by January first for the J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
and of the artist, and study material with ques- = oo a er , 382 J iif A 
tions. The large prints may be seen easily by the June issue, for example ). emt venue 
entire class. Address your contribution to Newark 8, N. J. 
35¢ a 28 1 mere 30 CE cars Pie INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
The Instructor Art Masterpieces in eight age- _—Alll eight of the graded groups 1-8, compris- with postage fully prepaid. Enclose FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
level graded groups—each containing 12 or ing reproductions of 100 choice art master- ; addressed e .} - bearing f- 
. ‘ an addressed envelope bearing su 
13 pictures in a cloth-bound portfolio $4 pieces. Eight attractive cloth-bound $30 Eleut mantien tae te ines © wnat The RED CAP and GOWN 
with study material. Each portfolio portfolios, with study material__ I = ag ‘ y . dding dicnity to 
pearreste + . PORTFOLIO 2 No. manuscript is not accepted. 3 ey Ow 
Arcols’ Heads—Reynolds 92 Age of Innocence—Reynolds_ c Before submitting contributions EIGHTH GRADE 
Baby Stuart-——Van Dyck 14 e un we 
Childhood-—Perrault 89 A Boy with a Rebbit—Recburn 22 to Teachers’ Help-One-Another COMMENCEMENT 
Children of the Sea-—tsracis ‘s ' ‘c . 9 a 
Dignity and impudence—tLandeser 4 =, — 96 Club,” , Specially for Girls and EXERCISES 
it aie ici 190 The Helping Mand—Renout 16 Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to Samples and rental rates fur 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels 31 A Holiday—Potthast 97 dt ae ‘ “Bees . hose nished on request. Please give 
Return to the Farm—Troyon 38 —_ of the nest 3s specific directions given in_ those name of school and — 
The Sackviil nit — 1 @ Storeroom—De Hooc — . b f and gowns 
Shoeiny the “Bay iere—t.andoner : $8 The Torn Hat—Sully . de partments. enn wear. Ti. 7 
The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds - 46 we iii a3 Obviously, the bulk of our mate- THE C. E. WARD CO 
= _ eed © “ . ° . 
PORTFOLIO 3 No. ial is c ‘ibuted | noes in the New London, Ohio 
rial 1s contribute 9y persons in the e , 
The Blessing—Chardin _ 85 PORTFOLIO 4 No. ‘ > YI . Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
Children of “Charles t—Van Dyck 67 Autumn—Mauve es educational field. We welcome sien e orth Goede Commencement. 
on arlos altasar—Velasquez Th ih dD 5 ° : i 
Aan sop A wr Holland—Hitchcock is Carnation Lily, bly, Rose—Sargent + songs, storics, and plays from other We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 
o ght—-Correggio The Gleaners—Mill , > , . 
The Knitting Lesson — Millet ; a7 Infanta Maria Theresa —Volasques. ¢2 sources, however, if the y are suit- 
ss Bowles——Reynolds Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun > » 
The Money Counter—Murillo . 33 The Rail Splitter (Lincoin)—Ferris 37 able for use in ele me ntary sc hools. 
Pevdses' la “Wchena Sein ——— 6g eins, Gecoums, \Semy —nagred— se FREE To 
———E e . n ne— . 
The Song of the Lark—Breton——___ 7 Spring—Mauve 16 Tue Eprror’s Siwe or Ir 
pinner-—Mae aos indian oasting orn—Couse -— 
PORTFOLIO & No. ciiaicedie — — A manuscript should never be in SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ee oe ee PORTFOLIO © =. the hands of more than one editor A New York teacher writes: “I 
Millet 7 The Boyhood of Rateig ani tale — 20 ; 7 ; like The Junior Scientist the best of 
By the Ri Leroil ry Christopher Columbus—Del Piombo_ 59 at a time. If an author wishes to . - mice 
Deer in the Forest. — nheur 3 The Cook—Chardin 19 ° . any material I have to use outs 
Fog Warning—Homer : 41 8 an ng eer a] se send his manuscript to a second of text.” An Iowa teacher says: 
7 on he orse F air——Bonheur . . ~ om. ghildra are oT 
oe =, Se ae we 4 Lavinia—Titian 65 editor, he should write to the first The children are intensely inter — 
erant Candy Vendor—Blu 93 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 61 . ° ° P ested in every copy. 9 
a 2 SS Magnificat—-Botticell 30 = The =Market Cart—GQainsborough 70 editor to inquire whether his manu- : & 
Penelope Boothby——Reynolds 86 Mill Ponéd—Inness eee “ - . ; . t Thi N Material & 
The | Pictograph——Alexander 69 Northeaster—Homer 81 script is being considered for imme- Ge is ew 
Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton_ 91 “Old  tronsides’”"—Johnson — 8 e . =e . f. . Z 
The Return of the Mayfiower—Boughton 12 Oxen Plowing-—Bonheur parca 43 diate publication. He should state Send postal eard for —_ : 
iliac ; +3 Whhistiing Boy—Duveneck one that, if it is not, he wishes to have each gg coneveat 
« . , - 
PORTFOLIO 7 No. ‘ ‘ ‘ . JUNIOR SCIEN 
Avenue at Middetharnis—Hobtema._ 66 8», RORTROLIO 8 it returned. He should then wait Weheo Publichers. Wahoo, Nebr Sn 
The ue Boy—Gainsborough . 60 © Artist’s other— stler _— f — . lv bef a b it ° ub. 
The Flying Cloud—Patterson 26 . Children of the Shell—Murillo —— or a reply before submitting a 
George *Washington—Stuart 32 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 54 . » elsewhere Histo, 
A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 67 Erasmus—Holbein 73 copy cisewhere, “ N NY 425 Advar 
Wes Ieee na —8 Bie We pay for all material we use | 25 APPLICATION ]2 } e's 
e@ jester——WMais . 6 ran nal, enice—Tu — 5] 4 home 
Joan of Aro—Bastien-Lepage 48 The Loockout—“All’s Well”—Homer_ 10 - wa » saline PHOTOS _ 
The Laugl my Gavallene stead 39 oo a > ‘Ds 4 noe nee 89 ame a - a Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally ‘un 
The Laughin avaller—Hals_ .. 79 ona sa—Da nc nee . a ‘ .- > . > - 4, 
Madonna’ and Child—Lippl. 71 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 54 nor promise acceptance before we Known, Perfect Copies, size 2430 be 
The Painter's Sons—Rubens - 85 Road through the Trees—Corot 28 have examined the material. Send good head and shoul? = 
Washington Crossing the Delaware— Spring—Cor Paige 2 photo. Original returned unharmee ng 
Leutze . 24 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt $0 It 1S impossible for us to com- Prompt service, Supe rior Quality Name 
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}} 125 Madison, Dept IN, Chicago 3, Illinois 











100% | Now Ready! 


{ EASY STEPS IN 

MANUSCRIPT 

WRITING SERIES 
Marion E. Lewry 





Beginner's Book One . « «© «© «© «© « $ .5O 
first Grade Pupii’s Book . e -+ © e e 50 
Second Grade Pupil’s Book . &£ &« - @ 6 ae 
Teacher's Manual for Book One .« «© «© « « «75 
Aiphabet Wall Charts (per set) oo ee 2.00 


MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK SERIES 
I. Victor Burger, Ph. D— Lillian I, Rosshach 
Our ist Number Book °e 2©«© «© «© « @ $ SO 
ARITHMETIC READINESS KIT . . 1.50 
For teaching number concepts. Comes packed in handy 
box with Teacher's Manual. Send for Complete Cata- 
logue No. 8. 
NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


FREE 


Just write your name, address, number 
of pupils and grades taught on a 
penny postcard, and we will rush you 
our FREE Catalog on 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


They Produce Results! 
The SYMPHONET...A Musical Opportunity 
for Every Child. 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 























WANNA NANA 
MISS MCDUFF 

conpucts Grave 4: & 
SHE SAYS, “READER 
GIVES THEM MORE!” 


C$]£L LAA AL 


Write for free samples to 
YOUNG AMERICA READERS 
32 £. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


LAAAAAASAANAAANASAS 


rua ART AIDS 
FEBRUARY 

You Will find in this January-February Packet the 
answer to your “‘After-Christmas Slump.” Start off 
be New Year with designs for Washington's and 
in’s birthday, gay activities for Valentine's Day, 
ual and instructive American History Dioramas, 
td complete directions for a Marionette Show. —Post- 
be $2.00. No Checks or ©.0.D. Art Activities 
orkshop, 4226 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle 5, Washington 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


OE MUSIC 4g 
LESSONS Je > 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


« 
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\ 
\ 
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pears, of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Con: School Music (Beginners and Supervisors) , Choral 
~ ting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, 





r and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, 

‘vanced Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. 
Tol.), Clarinet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only 

school teaching all courses leading to 

fusic Degree. 

pAIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Bend » E73, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

“ad catalogue and illustrated lesson for 


home study 
Bachelor of \ 


course, 


Name 


Street am 
City, SO ARREGeRE 
Give Experience___ 





—— Age 











HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 





Page CHILDREN can usc the sil- 

houcttes on this page as pat- 
terns when they wish to model 
bears out of clay. 

By making only slight changes in 
the figures, silhouettes of many ani- 
mals may be made. A frieze of 
different animals could be made 
using silhoucttes in informal poses. 


Page AJJ, children like to paint 

snow colored pa- 
per. Children do freer work on 
large pieces of paper with large 
brushes. ‘lwo 12” x 18” pieces ol 
paper may be pasted together to 
make such a surface. 

Children in the middle grades 
like to make large, very lively skat- 
ing people. ‘They sketch a few 
more people in the distance and 
then add a background of houses, 
trees, fences, and snow men. 

We once acquired dull 
gray-green paper by mistake. We 
used it in snow scenes. ‘The white 
snow with gaily colored skating 
costumes made a cheerful scene on 
the green paper. 


scenes on 


some 


Page ‘TEACHERS who like’ to 
have their children use many 
different materials will like this 
page. Some children are more in- 
terested in making objects from 
solids than they are in drawing and 
painting on flat surfaccs, 


Page THIS page has two prob- 
lems which can be used at 
home. Children can make hand 
puppets and create simple dramas 
tizations for them at home parties. 
They will add original clothing and 
different facial expressions. 

As the author stresses, the waste- 
baskets need to be made very neat. 
A messy product would be an cye- 
sore ina home. The basket at the 
left in the upper picture will be 
very practical because it will not 
soil easily. In many homes, white 
or pale colors are not practical. 

By looking at the results of oth- 
ers, in selecting a wallpaper pat- 
tern, or in making an _ original 
design, children learn to draw con- 
clusions as to the type they prefer. 


Page SOME classes work better 
when their painting activities 
are restricted to one subject. An 
entire class once worked on paint- 
ings of city smoke and skyscrapers. 
The results were very interesting 
and different. The picture in the 
lower right shows one child’s idea 
of the project. Another child paint- 
ed a picture with black smoke com- 
ing out of one chimney, blue out 
of another, white out of anoth- 
er. Behind cach kind of smoke, he 
had a background of contrasting 
colors. 
When making city scenes with 
tall buildings the teacher should 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 


encourage the children to make 
windows in some buildings differ- 
ent from others and not to put 
windows in all of the buildings. 
The picture at the lower left illus- 
trates this suggestion, 

In the upper pictures, imagine 
lovely reddish brown, gray green, 
dull gold, and dull blue colors in 
them. These are colors beautiful 
enough to hang in a home. Chil- 
dren have a tendency to put snow- 
flakes in their scenes when the 
picture is half finished and then 
laboriously try to fill in the scenery 
between the snowflakes. ‘The teach- 
er needs to encourage the children 
to give up such tendencies for 
simpler and better methods. The 
snowflakes can be added in a few 
moments last of all when the rest 
of the picture is completed. 


Page MANY people like to carry 

scissors in their purses but 
hesitate because of the danger 
when they are not in a case. Here, 
therefore, is an art problem that 
fills a real need. 

When children make something 
for the P.'T.A., the teachers should 
encourage that organization to 
write a note of thanks to the chil- 
dren for their co-operation. We 
teachers find that children are 
tending to express less appreciation 
than children did some years ago. 
This may be because they copy 
adults who are too busy to show 
gratitude. Let us campaign to get 
adults to set good examples. 


Page ‘THIS page is an example of 

working and planning togeth- 
er and may serve as an example to 
help other teachers and children 
plan any large project. 

It is an example of a project that 
was very inexpensive. With new 
lumber as expensive as it is today, 
a big project which utilizes old 
screens is a real help. 

Clay as a medium for art work 
cannot be surpassed by any other 
medium. The making of bowls and 
dishes as described here could well 
be carried on in an Indian or Mex- 
ican project. 


Page THIS method will be 


very 
37 2 


good for children who are too 
matter-of-fact. After making many 
scribbles, cach must use much im- 
agination to find some familiar 
design or object. 


Page HERE is an activity which 
many children may wish to 
carry over into their homes. Mak- 








th _ 
9” Edition 
The famous 


RIT BOOK 


‘howto make 


COSTUMES 


or school plays 
and pageants M 





Many teachers 
say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN. 
DLING CHARGES. 


32 pages, 81/2 x 11 inches 





..- largely illustrated in 

full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands...animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes ...also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 
mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION Fl 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Enclosed is 10c in regs pak 

coin_ for my copy of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 


Pageants.” 


ing some nature poem for the Name_ 
porch in a country home, making ‘an 
a colorful, picturesque one for the 
smaller children’s bedroom, or City Zone State 
making one for Grandmother’s 
. , . Teacher of 
room to go with her furniture, are 
practical home activities, Scheol__ eee 
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TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Sadie Joan Alam, Teacher, Grades 4 and 
», Spaulding School, Aliquippa, Pa.: 
“The Near East Offered Us Much.” 

klsie M. Brereton, Teacher, Blooming 

Prairie School, Darien, Wis.: “Our 
Southwest—a Great Mosaic.” 

Ruth G. Burnett, Teacher, Grade 3, Pub- 
lic Sehool, Greenacres City, Fla.: 
“Learning to Know Our Own State 
Florida.” 

Clementina M. Cruickshank, Teacher, 
Grade 4, Seymour School, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada: “My Sojourn in Color- 
ful Malaya.” 

Leslye T. Diffin, Teacher, Grades 2 and 
}, Publie School, Pierson, Fla.: “You'll 
Want to Go Back to Maine!” 

Elizabeth J. Hansjord, Teacher, Grade 
1, Sheldon School, Holbrook, Ariz.: 
“The Fair Green Isle of Erin-——a First 
Love.” 

Gladys L. Petersen, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Publie School, Evansville, Wis.: “Cen- 
tral America As We Saw It.” 

Deloris Prior, Librarian, High School, 
Roseville, Mich.: “Some Alaskan High 
Lights.” 
4nna Repka, Teacher, Grade 2, Lincoln 
School, Wallington, N.J.: “My Parents’ 
Old Home in Slovakia.” 

Julia Whiteford Rowe, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Enterprise, 
Fla.: “Caribbean Holiday.” 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Dorothea Braathen, Teacher, Grade 1, 
West School, Hingham, Mass.: “Sum- 
mer in Norway.” 
Lena M. Close, Teacher, Grades 5 and 
6, Consolidated School, Hackensack, 
Minn.: “Jasper’s Peaks and Lakes.” 
Grace k. Cole, Teacher, Grades 4B and 
oA, BE. CL Emlen Sehool, Philadelphia,’ 
Pa.: “*Bean Town’ on Budget Time.” 
Vary T. Collins, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Squantum School, Quincy, Mass.: “A 
Planned Bus Tour of the West.” 
inn Costello, Teacher, Grade 2, Public 
School 76, Bronx, New York: “We See 
the Marshall Plan in Action.” 
Elizabeth O. Costello, Teacher, Grades 
2 and 3, West School, Norwood, Mass.: 
“My Western ‘Vacation Special.” 
Kileen Dunnegan, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Fresno Colony School, Fresno, Calif.: 
“Glimpses of Capetown and Other 
South African Ports.” 
Jeannette Z. Durr, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Sherman School, Roselle Park, N.J.: 
“The Spirit of Nantucket.” 
Lucy Maud Evans, Teacher, Grade 4, 
and Librarian, Grades 4-6, Mayfield 
School, Palo Alto, Calif.: “Reviewing 
Our National Heritage.” 
Elizabeth T. Florence, Teacher, Tran- 
sition and First Grades, American 
School, San Isidro, Peru: “Fiesta in 
the Sierras of Peru.” 





Al Word ta Winners---and fo Losers 


T HE large number of manuscripts received up to the closing 
date of the Contest, October 15, has made it difficult to 
read them all carefully and select those which, among many out- 


standing entries, were the most outstanding. 


However, the ex- 


amination has been a painstaking one. The results are now be- 
ing announced, and the winners are to be congratulated. 


inevitably, those persons whose entries were not chosen will 
feel disappointed. For this we are sorry. We realize how much 
thought and effort go into the preparation of such manuscripts, 
and with how much hope they are put into the mails. 


Yet the time spent in writing about enjoyable experiences 


surely is not lost. 


Reliving them in retrospect tends to fix them 


in memory... . Besides, each person not awarded a cash prize 
will, if he or she has complied with the Contest rules, receive a 
“consolation prize’—one of the famous Instructor Illustrated 


Units of Work. 


Thanks to you all for your splendid response! 


—THE TRAVEL EDITOR 
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HEAR VE! HEAR VE! 





pea 


THESE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE 
1948 TRAVEL CONTEST OF THE 


INSTRUCTOR 


% FIRST PRIZE ($300)—Virginia E. Cruikshank 


Teacher, Grade 5, Fourth Ward School, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


“Historic River Highways— 
the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay” 


% SECOND PRIZE ($200)—Marie E. Siess 


Teacher, Grade 2, Livingston School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


** Adventure in International Understanding” 


% THIRD PRIZE ($100)—Grace H. Melin 


Teacher, Grade 2, Laurel Elementary School, Laurel, Maryland 


**Mexican Enchantment” 


% FOURTH PRIZE ($75)—Elizabeth R. Fetzner 


Teacher, Grade 8, Merriam Elementary School, Merriam, Kansas 


“Hopscotch across the Caribbean” 


% FIFTH PRIZE ($50)—Leona M. Sloan 


Librarian, Hendrick Hudson High School, Montrose, New York 


“Coast to Coast over Old Trails and New” 


SIXTH PRIZE ($25)—Florence Schroth 
Teacher, Grade 3, Jefferson School, Winona, Minnesota 
** “Kast Is East’—and We Loved It!” 





kva W. Ford, Teacher, Grade 4, Edison 
School, Sanford, Maine: “Great Cities 
of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina.” 
Grace Ann Gray, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Longfellow School, Morris, Minn.: 
“Through the Missouri Ozarks.” 

Neva Walker Green, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Public School, Castlegate, Utah: “Brit- 
ish Columbia Ports of Call.” 
klva E. Jackson, Teacher of Languages, 
Central High School, North Sydney, 
N.S., Canada: “Newfoundland Cruise.” 
Lucile Lowrey, Teacher, Grades 1 and 
2, Publie School, Marks, Miss.: “To 
Me, a Southerner, It Was “Up East.’” 
Walter B. Lowrey, Substitute English 
Teacher, High School, Marks, Miss.: 
“Pieces of Eight.” 

Katherine Martini, Teacher-Counselor, 
Grades 11-12, Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo.: “Tara’s Harp Sings in 
Gaelic.” 

Kathleen McClure, Teacher, Grade 4, 
Essex Street School, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada: “The Great Smokies.” 

Mabel P. McGowan, Teacher, Kinder- 
garten, Central School, Effingham, IIL: 
“Sojourn in Hawaii.” 

Helen Michael, Teacher, Grade 2, Pab- 
lie School, Lagro, Ind.: “Banff, Alean, 
and Alaska.” 

Louis M. Prevost, Principal, Coolidge 
School, Phoenix (Harvey), IIL: “Orient 
and Occident Meet in Istanbul.” 

Marie Ream, Teacher, Kindergarten and 
Grades 1-4, Publie Sehool, Cadmus, 
Mich.: “Meeting Western Neighbors.” 

Leona B. Ronan, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Lincoln School, El Paso, Tex.: “Gua- 
temala, Hub of Central America.” 

Arlene Samson, Teacher, Grade 3, South 
Central School, Dixon, IIL: “I Went to 
London—and Saw a Queen!” 
Elizabeth Shaw, Teacher, Grade 2, Nau- 
bue School, Glastonbury, Conn.: “My 
Week in an English Home.” 

Nancy Shea, Teacher of Music, Union 
School, Castaic, Calif.: “Ensenada in 
the Land of Manana.” 

Agnes V. Shipman, Substitute Teacher, 
Grades 1-8, Public School, Bethalto, 
Ill.: “One-Day Vacations by Bus and 
Boat.” 

Sister Magdalene, Head Teacher, St. 
Patrick’s Girls’ School, Wigan, Lan- 
cashire, England: “A Trip of Discov- 
ery for Our Pupils—and for Us.” 


Erma Morcom Stull, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Public School, Leechburg, Pa.: “The 
Aura of Old Whaling Days.” 

Cleata Thorpe, Assistant Professor of 
Edueation, Huron College, Huron, 
S.D.: “A ‘See and Learn’ Vacation in 
Colorado.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


(Where a teacher’s home address and 

school address are different, the latter 

has been given.) 

Mary E. Albrecht, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“Switzerland for Christmas.” 

Glenna Blackburn, West Alexandria, 
Ohio: “In the Kentucky Hills.” 

Leola Blair, Pico, Calif.: “I Liked New 
Mexico.” 

Edith Bodenhafer, University City, Mo.: 
“Canadian West-Coast Life Line.” 

Ksther Dawson, Tarentum, Pa.: “Cana- 
dian Tapestry.” 

John Hayes Edwards, Johnstown, Pa.: 
“Transcontinental Streamliner.” 

Esther Evans, Pennsville, N.J.: “New: 
foundland and Nova Scotia.” 

Mary Louise Graves, Polson, Mont.: 
“Chips from a Cheechako’s Log.” 

Helen Louise Hartley, Aeworth, Ga.: 
““Operation Understanding’—in Nor 
way. 

Alice W. Hillier, Lansing, Mich.: “Hlis- 
toric Shrines.” 

May kedney, Saratoga Springs, \.Y.: 
“Sketching in Guatemala.” 

Marjorie E. Lindall, Chicago, Ill: 
“Colorado Rockies.” 

Virginia Manley, Elkhart, Ind.: “Arkav- 
sas Ozarks.” 

Ruth Ann Meschter, 
“Black Diamond.” 
Mary Agnes Perry, Bellingham, Wash.: 

“I Visited the Haidas.” 

Dorothy M. Pruner, Salamanca, N.Y-: 
“West Indies Cruise.” 

Gertrude Puckett, Savannah, Mo.: “A! 
ean Highway to Alaska.” 


Hudson, \.Y.: 


Irma Scheinzeit, Nutley, N.J.: “Youth 
Hostelers in Holland.” 
Marjorie Scherwitzky, New Britain, 


Conn.: “Killarney’s Lakes.” 
Sister Teresa Joseph, S.L.A.B., St. Louis, 
Mo.: “Vacation amid Study.” ae: 
Myrtle Brandon Wilson, Boone, N.-: 

“Gleanings from Five States.” 
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Hl, Armstrong Roberts 


FUN IN WINTER 


Billy is having a wonderful 
time in the snow. He is coast- 
ing on a hill back of his house. 
He is learning how to steer his 


new sled. His mother is watch- 
ing him from the window. Billy 
just had a surprise. Can you 
tell what happened to him? 
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FTER examining rather care- 
fully a primary book on avi- 
ation, 1 became interested in the 
possibility of developing a unit on 
airplanes with my first-graders. 
When the unit was suggested, the 
class of thirty-five children sur- 
prised me with their enthusiasm 
for, and knowledge of, airplanes. 
In starting such a unit, it was 
first necessary to build up a back- 
ground about the different types 
of planes. All types of flying 
ships, such as airplanes, helicop- 
ters, blimps, and dirigibles, were 
discussed. It was a thrill for the 
pupils to use big words like heli- 
copler, dirigible, or propeller. 


After the preliminary work, 
the class read several books about 
airplanes. Because they under- 
stood the vocabulary, they en- 


joyed the books much more than 
they might have if they had come 
upon many unfamiliar terms. 


AIMS 


A. ‘To develop an understanding 


of airplanes, helicopters, dirigi- 
and other types of flying 
differ from one 


uses of 


bles, 
ships, how they 
and the chief 
each type. 


another, 
B. To arouse an interest in read- 
ing stories about all types of air- 
craft. 

To provide a vocabulary and 
the teach- 
ing and to provide experience in 


seatwork to reinforce 


oral discussions. 

D. To provide opportunities for 
oral English because of the inter- 
est of pupils in the subject matter. 


PROCEDURE 
Approach. 
1. The teacher 
books and showed a few pictures 
of aircraft contained in them. 


exhibited several 


Pe 


Al RPORT 


Iuteqrated Our 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALICE M. SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Thomas Gardner School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Have you wondered whether your primary pupils 
were too immature to study aviation? This teacher 
found that even first-graders were not too young. 


2. A vocabulary was developed. 

a) ‘The children contributed 
the following words from their 
study or observation. 


airplane parachute 
aviation airport 
pilot wings 
propeller blimp 
hangar dirigible 

b) The teacher added vocab- 


ulary words needed for reading. 


cor kpit stick 
tail-skid forward 
helicopter backy. ards 
landed gently — sideways 


rotor 


B. Exhibit. 


straight up 


The pupils brought pictures 


and models of planes, airports, 
pilots, parachutes. 

The assembled an 
port, complete with a hangar. 
Green cardboard was chosen to 
form the flying field. ‘The chil- 
dren suggested blocks as material 
for the hangar, but later decided 
cardboard tacked to the blocks 
would be better. ‘They chose a 
name for their airport and paint- 
ed a sign. Janice, who did espe- 
careful work, printed the 
sign, “Allston Airport.” Mimeo- 
graphed patterns of pilots were 
distributed for coloring and cut- 
ting. ‘The best cutouts were then 
mounted on blocks and placed in 
the airport scene. Each plane had 
its own pilot. Simple wooden air- 
planes were constructed by the 


class air- 


cially 





It was fun for the girls and boys to » bring i items for a room exhibit 
on aircraft, and interesting to the teacher to note their contributions, 
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boys and placed here and there 
on the flying field. 


CORRELATIONS 
A. Reading. 
1. The pupils read several books 
and stories about flying ships. 

a) Straight Down and Straight 
Up, by Henry B. Lent (Macmil- 
lan). 

b) “The Airplane Ride” and 
“The Three Airplanes” from Easy 
New Stories, by Clarence R. Stone 
and others (Webster). 

c) Tess and Ted at the Air- 
port, by Clayton E. Rose and 
Carlton L. Wheeler (Carlton L. 
Wheeler, Inc., Penn Yan, N.Y.). 
2. ‘The teacher read aloud from 
more advanced books and showed 
pictures from books and maga- 
zines. 

a) Henry—The Helicopter, by 
Eleanor Graham (Whitman). 

b) The Modern Story Book, by 
Wallace Wadsworth (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 


c) Fighting Planes of the 
World, by Major B. A. Law 


(Random House). 

d) Planes for Bob and Andy, 
by Miriam Blanton Huber and 
others (Macmillan). 

B. Language. 

1. Each pupil told an airplane 
story, using his newly learned vo- 
cabulary. 

The class wrote simple stories. 


Each day a sentence was added 





choolworke 


about the airport. The sentences 
were necessarily simple because 
of limited ability in writing. 
The Airport 
I like the Allston Airport. 
We made it. 
There are many airplanes 
airport. 
The airplane is in the hangar, 
The pilot sits in the cockpit. 
The helicopter flies straight up 
and down, 
The blimp is very big. 
3. The class listened to and en- 
joyed the poem, “The Airport,” 
by Marcella Hartman, found in 
The Golden Book of Programs 
(Owen). 
4. Much seatwork evolved from 
the vocabulary, phonics, and 
terms used in this unit. [See op- 
posite page.] 
C. Music.—The children learned 
the song, “The Airplane,” by Ann 
Underhill and Anna Bergstrom, 
found in The Music Hour—First 
Book (Silver Burdett). 
D. Arithmetic. 
1. The pupils were taught to un- 
derstand and use a quantitative 
vocabulary. 


at the 


largest large smallest 
few many little 
big small 

2. They learned words of position. 
near up far 
under right over 
left down 


3. They got much practice in 
comparing and counting the sizes 
and numbers of objects in the 
exhibit. 

E. Phonics.—Vocabulary — words 
were put into several groups. 

1. Initial sound words. 


pilot heavy 
parachute helicopter 
propeller high 
plane hum 


(Continued on page 67) 





Making a model airport is a convenient way for children to learn the 





names and nature of many items of equipment found in a real airport. 








Seatwork for “Atircraft Tuteqrated Our Schoolwork’ 
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parachute airplane hangar dirigible helicopter 
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Answer Yes or No. 


ned 


" The helicopter is under the parachute. 
7 The hangar is under the airplane. 
ra The dirigible is over the airplane. 








Choose the right word. . 
This is a 


pilot parachute propeller 




















A parachute looks like a dirigible parachute 
tent house umbrella helicopter propeller 
The parachute is made of hangar airplane bird 




















wood cloth metal Match the words and pictures. 
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A Hill for Billy 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


' was Billy’s first morning in 
if He looked 
up and down the street and all 
around, but he the 
thing that he wanted to see more 


his new home. 
didnt see 


than anything else. 

He had arrived the night be- 
fore when it was dark, so it was 
not until now that he had started 
to look for a 
slide. 


hill on which to 
It wasn’t much fun just 
pulling his new red sled by him- 
self. 
children to play 
that the 


older couples whose children were 


He didn't expect to see any 
with, for he 


knew neighbors were 


grown up. But he was a bit dis- 
couraged not to find even a hill 
to ride down. 

He walked until he 
passed the other side of the house 


along 


next door, where he saw a sight 
that made him laugh right out 
loud. ‘There stood a snow man, 
with a raggedy hat on top of his 
snowball head. ‘The snow man 
looked very funny with his potato 
nose, chestnut eyes, and a cran- 
berry mouth which seemed to 
laugh at Billy. 

Then he heard a big growling 
noise behind He turned 
quickly, and a black furry cyclone 
came rushing athim. Billy stepped 


him. 











back in such a hurry that he 
backed into the snow man and 
He fell into 
the snow pile that had been the 
snow man, but he picked himself 
up at once sputtering and brush- 


knocked him over. 


ing the snow from his mouth and 
When he 
his eyes, there stood a big black 
Billy 


didn’t quite know what to do. 


eyes. finally opened 


dog barking hard at him. 


Just then a woman called from 
a window, “He won't hurt you.” 

As Billy turned, he saw a girl 
and boy staring at him and the 
overturned snow man. He was 
sorry he had spoiled their snow 
man, so he ran right up to the 
girl and boy and said, “I’m sorry 
il help 


you make another one, and then 


about the snow man. 
I'll give you a ride on my sled.” 

“Aw, that’s all right,” said the 
“My 
grandmother saw how it hap- 
pened from the window.” 

“We were wishing we 


boy, whose name was Ted. 


could 
added 
“We're just 


have brought our sleds,” 
Nell. 


visiting our grandmother and we 


‘Ted’s sister, 


didn’t have room to bring them.” 
“We'd 


your sled,” said ‘Ted. 


rather have a ride on 
“We don’t 
care about the old snow man.” 
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“Tt would be more fun yet 
if there were only a hill,” said 
Billy. Suddenly he thought of 
something. 

“Your yard slopes a little,” he 
told them. “We can clean the 
snow off the walk, haul it over 
here, and dump it on the upset 
snow man. ‘That would make a 
little hill to give us a start.” 

“Sure,” agreed Nell, “and our 
grandmother will be pleased to 
have her walk cleaned.” 





~ TORIES TO READ 


They worked fast, piling the 
snow on the snow man. It wasn’t 
a big hill but when the three of 
them sat on the sled it started 
down the little knoll and kept go- 
ing right on down to the end of 
the lot. 

Laughing, they jumped to their 
feet. “Isn't it fun!” exclaimed 
Nell. 

“Yes,” agreed Ted, “and when 
we go home it can still be a hill 
for Billy to coast on.” 


Snow in Boston 
RUTH K. KENT 


OMMY spread the map on 
T the sidewalk. “There!” he 
pointed to a black dot. “That's 
Boston, where we are now. And 
a grimy finger slid across 
the map, “is Seattle, Washington, 
where | came from. We're go- 
ing home tomorrow,” he sighed. 

Several ten-year-olds knelt be- 
side ‘Tommy. “Are you going on 
a train?” one girl asked. 

Tommy shook his head. “We 
drove here on a_ business trip 
with Dad, so I guess we'll have 
to drive back home.” 

A boy gasped. “Drive? *Way 
to Seattle, Washington, D.C.?” 

‘Tommy’s blue eyes narrowed. 


here,” 


“IT told you it isn’t Washington, 
D.C. Look!’ He searched the 
map. “Here’s Washington, D.C., 
and it’s not the same as the State 
of Washington.” 

“I’ve never been on a train,” 
one little boy admitted. “Have 
you, Tommy?” 

“No,” he reluctantly admitted. 

“T have,” a girl boasted. “But 
I didn’t sleep on it.” 

Tommy said, “Dad said we 
would be on the train five nights 
if we rode on it from here to 
Seattle. I wonder whether the 
beds are like the bunks on a 
boat.” 

“A big boat?” a boy asked. 
“Did you ever sleep on a boat?” 

Tommy straightened. “Sure! 
Two summers ago we went to 
Alaska on a boat. But Mom was 
sick, and—well, I didn’t like the 
boat so much, not as much as I 
like airplanes.” 


“You never rode on an air- 
plane!” one girl gasped, her eyes 
round with disbelief. 

‘Tommy frowned. “I did so. 
Dad had to hurry to Mexico last 
summer, so we went in a plene. 
But trains are better, I guess.” 

“Riding on trains can't be very 
important when you've been on 
a big boat and on an airplane,” 
one of the boys reminded him. 

“Well—” ‘Tommy puzzled fora 
moment. “Well, those things are 
O.K., but you kids really have all 
the fun. You get to play in the 
snow. I’ve never done that. It 
does snow in Boston, doesn’t it?” 

The children nodded, but they 
were puzzled. “You've never seen 
snow? And you're eight years 
old!” they exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

“I’ve never played in snow,” 
Tommy explained. “In Seattle it 
little 
and I’ve scen snow a ways off in 
Alaska. But I’ve never squeezed 
any snow,” Tommy’s fist dou- 
bled, “or played in it!” 

“It’s enough to snow, 
right now!” commented one gitl, 
blowing on her hands. 

Tommy cried, “Is it? Will it?” 

Then he heard Mom calling, 
“Tommy, dinner is ready,” so he 
folded the map and_ trudged 
away, wondering whether it ac- 
tually would snow. Imagine be- 
ing able just to touch snow! He 
studied the sky anxiously, but 
it was dark gray, and not white 
like snow. Maybe the kids were 
fooling. (Continued on page 61 
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Khurrem, the Joyous One 


LEE WYNDHAM 


LI MASSIM lived high in the 

fertile hills above Constan- 
tinople. His grandmother, two 
aunts, and a manservant ran the 
small farm and orchard that they 
now owned. Ali was ten years old 
and very helpful about the place. 
“But it is not like having a grown 
man of the family about,” sighed 
his grandmother. “I would find 
a male relative a great comfort, 
and valuable in many ways.” 

However, when the time came 
to gather the harvest, Ali’s grand- 
mother said as always, “The fruits 
of our labor must go into the 
great Bazaar of Stamboul. You, 
Ali, must take them over the 
Galata Bridge into Constanti- 
nople. It would be unseemly for 
me or for your aunts to do so. I 
do not hold with all the new cus- 
toms of ‘Turkey. But mind that 
you strike a good bargain for our 
produce !” 

The boy bowed low, touching 
his fingers gracefully to his heart, 
his lips, his forehead. “I obey, 
Hanoum,” he murmured. 

His dark eyes shone at the pros- 
pect of going into the busy city of 
Constantinople ; for him the event 
always held a promise of adven- 
ture. Ali set his red fez at a 
jaunty angle and ran out into the 
shed. There were a cow, some 
chickens, and a very great treas- 
ure, the she-camel, Khurrem. 

Khurrem was a dromedary of 
some thirty summers. Ordinarily 
she was good-tempered and will- 
ing to perform many useful tasks 
about the farm, but when she re- 
alized she was going to the city 
she groaned and grumbled loud- 
ly. Unlike Ali, she loathed noise 
and bustle. Moreover, the hot 
pavement hurt the large pads of 
her feet. 

“Now, now, Khurrem, my 
Joyous One,” Ali coaxed, “I shall 
buy you sweetmeats in the mar- 
ket place. Do not grumble so.” 

Reluctantly she obeyed his sig- 
nal to kneel. Ali threw over her 
neck a double string of blue beads 
to ward off the evil eye of misfor- 
tune, and adjusted her colorful 
head trappings with the tinkling 


camel bells. Meanwhile the man- 
servant loaded the saddle and the 
evenly balanced wicker baskets 
upon her. Ali waited restlessly 
for last-minute instructions from 
his grandmother and aunts. 

At last, he and Khurrem were 
ready to go. The manservant 
boosted him up onto the brightly 
designed saddle rug thrown over 
the hump of the camel. Ali 
hooked his bare feet around the 
raised front of the saddle. He 
tapped Khurrem’s head gently, 
signaling her to rise; then he 
hung on tightly so that her first 
lurching steps would not toss him 
off over her head. 

Another tap and he had turned 
her downhill where, through the 
blue-green cypress trees, he could 
see the shining water of the 
Golden Horn. Across it stretched 
the Galata Bridge and the nar- 
row, twisted streets which led to 
the market place. 

Khurrem strode across the stone 
bridge in stately fashion, her sil- 
ver bells tinkling. But when she 
came to the Street of Steps with 
balked 
and grumbled about it, so Ali slid 
down her fuzzy side and led her, 
walking close to her head. Up, 
up, they trudged. “A thousand 
steps!” panted Ali. “Truly I do 
not blame you, poor Khurrem.” 

The camel threaded her way 
delicately through the crowds of 
venders crying, “Aide! Aide! 
Bizim var!” or “Come on! Come 
on! We have what you want!” 
Ali glanced indifferently over 
their wares: pots and pans, rolls 
of tape, and cheap ribbons. Pah! 
He felt proud of his baskets load- 
ed with purple _ figs, 
ripe-red pomegranates, and the 
lesser fruits and vegetables. 

He halted his camel outside 
the walled bazaar. He knew that 
enough interested persons would 
pause on their way in or out to 
empty his baskets before night. 

After selecting a shady spot 
for Khurrem, he cried out loud- 
ly, “Fresh fruit and vegetables 
straight from the hills!” Soon 
fezzed men (Continued on page 56) 
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The Unwelcome Mittens 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 


VERY Christmas Jack Hunter’s 
E grandmother made him a 
knitted 
The first ones that he 


pair of warm mittens. 
received, 
when he was a little chap, were 
red, with a long red string tying 
them together to go around his 
neck. 
grade and his hands were almost 
as big as his father’s. He was 


Jack Was NOW in seventh 


hoping his grandmother would 
knit him something besides mit- 
tens this year. During the war 
she had made fine socks for the 
soldiers. Perhaps she might even 
knit him a pair of Argyle socks. 
On Christmas morning, beside 
his plate at the breakfast table, 
Jack saw a long tissue-wrapped 
present. For just a moment, he 
thought it might contain socks, 
but when he there 
were the “Aw, 
said in pretended 
pulling on the 
mittens, “Another pair of mit- 
tens! Oh, boy, they fit swell.” 
“Let me see, Jackie,” beamed 
“Do they fit all right? 
I was sure they were too big, but 
your mother insisted that I make 
them large 
“They're fine, Grandma,” Jack 
said, holding out his hands for 
her inspection. “Thank you ever 
so much.” Pulling on his outdoor 
wraps he started out to find the 
gang and compare presents. 
His mother followed him to the 
porch to say good-by. 


opened it 
usual mittens. 
Grandma,” he 


pleasure, while 


Grandma. 


enough.” 


“Gee, Mother,” exclaimed Jack. 

“I’m too big for mittens. All the 
fellows wear heavy gloves.” 
Jackie,” his mother 
“It’s hard to be the 
only boy wearing mittens when 
the others have on gloves. But 
perhaps you had better wear 
them part of the time to please 
your grandmother. I'll see that 
you have some gloves, too.” 

As Jack started off with his new 
skates dangling from his shoulder, 
she called after him, “You re- 
member how ‘Tom Sawyer white- 


“IT know, 
answered. 


washed the fence, don't you?” 


could 


sec no connection between that 


Jack remembered but 


story and his new mittens. 

Most of the time after Jack’s 
mother bought him some heavy 
gloves, he kept his mittens in his 
mackinaw pocket. One 
cold snappy day after school the 
gang was skating on the lake, 
when Paul Meredith, a new- 
comer, exclaimed, “Oh boy! my 
I forgot my 
Has anybody got an ex- 
tra pair?” 

Jack’s hand unconsciously felt 
the lump in his mackinaw where 
the mittens rested. 

“Have you any, old scout?” 
Paul asked, noting the gesture. 
Catching Jack’s arm, he swung 
him around and the two engaged 
in a lively scuffle. 

Jack hesitated. “Aw, 
not gloves,” 


inside 


hands are freezing. 
gloves. 


they're 
(Continued on page 56 
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The Nicetics 
of Social Living 


HE activities of the modern school are so 
T varied that a child experiences there 
nearly all the kinds of adjustments he has to 
make outside of school in the relationships of 
normal living. ‘The same thought and prac- 
tice essential to learning arithmetic and read- 
ing are needed for solving social and personal 
problems. 

Most school children do well with every- 
day courtesies—good morning, good after- 
noon, pardon me, and the like. However, 
many children lack a satisfactory way of an- 
swering affirmatively and of asking for the 
repetition of a statement. “Yes” is perverted 
into yep, yuh, yez, yeah, uh huh, and O.K. 
In a similar fashion children will say “huh?” 
or “what?” 
less given some definite form to use. 


when a remark is not heard, un- 


A recent study decreed yes to be the most 
misused word in our speech. 
required yes, ma’am, but we now consider 
that stiff and unnatural. ‘The use of “Yes, 
Miss Smith,” or “Yes, Robert” is courteous 


The old school 


and easy. ‘There are several ways to ask for 
repetition of a statement. “I’m sorry; I did 
not hear you,” or “I beg your pardon; will 
you please repeat,’ may be shortened to 
“Sorry” or “Pardon” on occasion. But’ chil- 
dren should use the longer form often enough 
to recognize the connection. 

Introductions are difficult for many adults 
because they have never learned a correct, 
easy method of making them. We have seen 
first-graders introduce their mothers with 
more poise than their daddies would have 
shown in like situations. Visiting days and 





Thoughtful teachers work constantly to raise the 
standard of social living in their classrooms. ‘They 
need both help and encouragement. With this in 
mind, Tne Instructor presents the article on this 
page and sponsors the contest described below. ‘The 
subject of the two remaining articles in the series on 
personality development are as follows: 

A Build-Up for the Unliked Child 

A Lunch Program—An Example of Good Living 


CONTEST—How Do YOU Teach Social Living? 


Now let us hear from you! What schemes and de- 
vices have you used to lead children to observe the 
niceties of social living in your classroom? Have you 
a method of inspiring more desirable attitudes in the 
individuals that make up your class? 

If you have tried and found it valuable, why not 
share it with other teachers? 

Your suggestion should not exceed 300 words, and 
must reach us by January 15. Give your name, ad- 
dress, and teaching position. Unused manuscripts 
will not be returned. Address manuscripts to Pupil- 
Personality Contest, Tue Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. 

Tue Instructor will pay $10.00 for the best ar- 
ticle that is received, with second and third prizes of 
$5.00 and $3.00, respectively. One dollar will be 
paid for any other contribution used. 


BO B_ OBB BP PP PP PPP 
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special programs such as a Mother’s Day 
assembly, or a home-room program provide 
good opportunities for such practice. 

We assume that every teacher visits the 
home of each child at least once a year. We 
think it is best to visit by appointment. Then 
the child will be confident that both home 
and mother will be in readiness for the visit. 
He can escort the teacher, make what intro- 
ductions are necessary, assist in the serving of 
simple refreshments, and then be excused to 
play, leaving the mother and teacher to visit 
undisturbed. 

Children often have a painful time getting 
acquainted in a new situation. A school in 
Kentucky avoided this problem by having a 
welcoming Committee consisting of a member 
of the school patrol, a member of the student- 
control committee, and two representatives 
from the classroom, to smooth the stranger’s 
This visiting committee called on the 
new family, told them the hours of the school 
day, and explained any school regulations 
that they needed to know. The room repre- 
sentatives were responsible for seeing that the 
newcomers got to school for the first few days. 
‘They introduced them to other children and 
helped them get acquainted. 


Way. 


Happy is the school where parents or 
friends can visit casually and be received gra- 
ciously by teachers and children. ‘Too few 
teachers encourage parents to stop in during 
the day as friendly callers. Far too often the 
teacher reacts stiffly to a visitor, and the chil- 
dren follow suit by being equally prim, or 
definitely in the mood to show off. We had 
a very happy visit in a country school. The 
ease of the youngsters so charmed us that by 
three o'clock we were ready to swap all our 
adult experience for pigtails and a jump rope. 

Children are frequently incoherent and in- 
articulate in their expressions of gratitude. 
An excellent English activity for the period 
following the Christmas holidays is writing 
thank-you notes. Friendly notes to the sick, 
invitations and acceptances, or correspond- 
ence with pen friends or former pupils of the 
school, provide easy, natural means for prac- 
tice while acquiring both the skill and habit 
of letter writing. 

Telephone etiquette needs to be introduced 
at an early age. First-, second-, or third- 
graders should be able to use the telephone 
independently and with poise. If you are lo- 
cated near a telephone exchange, you will 
find those in charge glad to arrange a visit for 
your group. A friendly, trained expert will 
point out the proper ways of using the tele- 
phone. Companies will often lend practice 
phones, and provide free booklets showing 
the best ways of using the telephone. 

A special situation in which children need 
guidance is when death (Continued on page 56) 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


in Pupil-Personalitly Contest 
FIRST PRIZE ($10.00) Ruth E. Warren 


Martin School, Birmingham, Alabama 


SECOND PRIZE ($5.00) Alice Klug 


Oatman School, Avoca, Michigan 


THIRD PRIZE ($3.00) 
Sister Mary Adelgunde, Felician 
St. Peter School, Falls City, Texas 





FIRST PRIZE SUGGESTION 


The “Queen for a Day” radio program gave 
us the idea of having a “Pupil of the Day,” to 
promote better grooming. ‘The pupils made 
health rules which were printed on a large 
chart. ‘They included all phases of personal 
cleanliness to be noted during health inspec- 
tion. 

‘The rules are read and discussed cach morn- 
ing by the children as they mentally check 
themselves. ‘The ones who think they are el- 
igible stand. ‘The teacher checks these pupils, 
eliminating any who do not mect the require- 
ments. ‘Then she selects the “Pupil of the 
Day,” and places his name on the “Pupil of 
the Day” honor roll. 

The special honors enjoyed by the winner 
vary. They may include simple but enjoyable 
activities like doing errands for the teacher, 
sitting in a special location in the room, add- 
ing a page to the “Pupil of the Day” scrap- 
book, or enjoying an extra period of reading 
library books. 

Each day the candidates check their individ- 
ual record sheets. At the end of the week those 
having good records are given an extra activity 
period. At this time, the teacher talks indi- 
vidually with the unsuccessful pupils and helps 
them plan ways of improvement. 


SECOND PRIZE SUGGESTION 


In my rural school we made a health chart 
which had each child’s picture on it. The pic- 
tures were taken by a mother with a Brownie 
2A camera. Over each picture, we placed a 
curtain made of green construction paper. 

Every child who passes the morning health 
inspection by being well groomed has his cur- 
tain opened so that his bright face is seen all 
day. If he does not meet all the requirements, 
the curtain is pulled down. 

This device appeals to the children and has 
proved to be of real value in improving health 
habits. 

We try to have rows across the chart open 
too, calling them the sunshine rows. We are 
all very happy about a sunshine row, and very 
sad when many curtains are closed. 


THIRD PRIZE SUGGESTION 


The scheme I use to carry over the lesson of 
good grooming is a simple but appealing one. 
I try to create a desire for the better and the 
more beautiful in this way. 

We collect mail-order catalogues from the 
larger concerns. When the class is handed the 
material their immediate interest is challenged. 
The teacher gives an interesting salesmanship 
talk describing what is to be done. First, the 
children select a picture of a child of their own 
age level and sex. Then they choose complete 
wardrobes for sports, work, and play, for the 
four seasons. ‘These are assembled and com- 
piled into booklets or used for posters. Every- 
one is choosing, comparing, and discussing. 

The desire to be a well-dressed child car- 
ries over into daily living. More attention 
is given to good grooming, and greater care 8 
observed in proper dress. (Continued on page 65) 
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A Third Grade Studies Clothing 


A UNIT DEVELOPED IN NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER SCHOOL, 
MANHEIM TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, LANCASTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


HE study of clothing is an 
T invaluable contribution to 
personal and family living, for it 
develops a knowledge of clothing 
and its proper care. 

The third-grade teacher ob- 
served that her pupils liked to 
talk about their clothes, but that 
they knew little about the selec- 
tion and care of clothing. In 
most cases these duties were the 
responsibility of the mothers. Aft- 
er some discussion, it was revealed 
that the children were eager to 
This 
seemed to be a good time to in- 
troduce a 
and care of clothing. 


share this responsibility. 


unit on the selection 


DEVELOPMENT 

As one means of developing 
this unit, the following questions 
were listed to serve as a guide for 
further study: 

1. From what materials is our 
clothing made? 

2. From where do we get wool? 

3. How are sheep raised? 

4. What does a cotton planta- 
tion look like? 

3. Why is wool warmer than 
cotton? 

6. What is rayon made of? 

7. What is nylon? 

The following list was devel- 
oped by the children as their idea 
of things to do in the unit. 

1. We can make charts using 
samples of the different kinds of 
material from which clothing is 
made. 

2. We can make dresses and 
suits of different kinds of cloth 
for our dolls. 

3. We can learn how to take 


proper care of our clothing. 
(Here they discussed washing and 
ironing clothes and _ polishing 
shoes, ) 


INTEGRATIONS 
Language study for this unit 
included oral and 
written work. Oral reports were 
given on clothing, and poems 


discussions 


about clothing were collected 
and read. 
Spelling words were chosen 


from reading charts, books, and 
oral discussions. These words 
were written on the blackboard 
and discussed by the class. Many 
of them were used in original sto- 
ries, sentences, and songs. 
Reading for the unit consisted 
of stories about clothing from 
Class readers, library books, and 


DOROTHY G. AUMENT 
Teacher of Third Grade 
and 


EVELYN C. MILLER 


Nutritionist and Co-ordinator of Project 
in Family Life Education 


oy 


ss, 





One girl demonstrated the use of the electric iron. The children 


~% 


learned that different fabrics vary as to the amount of heat needed. 


other materials collected by the 
children and the teacher. 

Cursive writing begins in third 
grade. In view of this fact, the 
children first copied some sen- 
tences and stories related to cloth- 
ing to help in proper formation 
of letters. Later they wrote their 
own material in the clothing 
notebooks they made. 

Many interesting arithmetic 
problems were set up and solved 
when each child figured the cost 
of his clothing for a season. ‘The 
prices were obtained from mail- 
order catalogues. 

The art instructor taught the 
children to draw figures which 
were dressed in clothing made 
from various fabrics or from pa- 
per decorated in plaid designs 
made by the children in art class. 
Shirts, trousers, and dresses were 
made from these paper designs 
and hung on a line to resemble 
a washing hung out to dry. 

Exhibits of cotton, wool, silk, 
and rayon were labeled and ar- 
ranged by the children, and 
charts were made showing the 
various materials used for differ- 
ent occasions, or seasons. 


RELATED LEARNINGS 


The children also learned how 
to put away their clothing, and 
they discussed and listed the 
places where each kind of cloth- 


ing could be kept. 


As an outgrowth of this lesson, 
some of the children, with the 
help of their teacher, made shoe 
racks, and boxes for handker- 
chiefs, gloves, and trinkets. ‘These 
items helped the children keep 
their clothes neatly put away. 

Shoes provided an interesting 
study, too. We had a “Shoeshine 
Party” at which the children 
learned how to polish their shoes 
properly. Each child brought pol- 
ish, brushes, and cloths to the 
class. In preparation for this ex- 
perience, the pupils learned about 
materials used in making shoes, 
and something about the history 
of shoes. A chart showing shoes 
through the ages proved very in- 
teresting and helpful. 

When the “Shoeshine Party” 
was over the children held a 
“Washday Party.” ‘They set up 
a laundry with small tubs, a wash- 
board, soap, and clothespins; and 
several articles of clothing were 
washed. ‘Techniques of rinsing 
and wringing were emphasized. 

After the clothes were washed, 
there was the problem of ironing. 
One girl brought a small ironing 
board and a lightweight electric 
iron with a regulator on it. The 
children had fun learning how to 
regulate the temperature of the 
iron for the different kinds of 
fabrics. They found that the 
woolen cloth scorched and the 
rayon shriveled when the iron was 


too hot. Here is what one of the 
children wrote in her notebook 
about pressing wool: “To burn 
wool you turn to ‘hot’ on the iron. 
The wool will get brown. You 
must not use a hot iron to press 
wool.” Many children had never 
seen a flatiron, so one boy volun- 
teered to bring one to school. We 
discussed how this type of iron 
was used. 

In connection with the unit, 
one pupil who had taken a trip 
through the southern part of the 
United States described a cotton 
plantation he had seen. Then 
the children constructed a model 
cotton plantation. The cotton 
plants were made by wrapping 
matchsticks with green paper and 
pasting small bits of cotton on 
one end of each stick. 


EVALUATIONS 

In evaluating the unit the chil- 
dren made the following list of 
things that they had learned. 

1. We learned how the farm- 
ers produce wool and grow cot- 
ton for our clothing. 

2. We learned how to select 
and care for shoes. 

3. We learned where and how 
to put away our clothes. 

4. Some boys learned how to 
make shoe racks, and boxes for 
other accessories. 

5. We learned the proper way 
to wash clothes. 

6. We learned how to 
wool and rayon material. 

It was observed that third- 
grade children understood and 
remembered that clothes are 
made of silk, wocl, cotton, and 
rayon, but that much further 
classification, such as broadcloth, 
lawn, shantung, pique, and so on, 
created confusion. 

After checking, the teacher 
learned that only four children 
had taken care of their shoes be- 
fore the “Shoeshine Party” and 
the study of shoes. Now she 
found that twenty children had 
assumed the responsibility of shin- 
ing their shoes. 

Through this unit study of 
clothing the children learned 
about the materials of which it 
was made, and of the work that 
went into its making. As a con- 
sequence they took better care of 
their clothes, polishing their shoes, 
putting their clothes away, and 
taking pride in their personal 
appearance. 


iron 
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Learning to Use the Alphabet 


A LESSON IN RESEARCH FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


GENERATION ago, every sev- 
en-year-old child knew the 


A 


alphabet. Now, because of dif- 
ferent methods of teaching, some 
pupils reach high school without 
knowing the order of the letters. 

Since the alphabet is basic in 
nearly all research activities, Spe- 
cific training should be provided 
in elementary-school classes. Its 
importance can be humorously 
presented by a bit of acting on 
the teacher's part. 

She 


which a long line of people are 


might suggest a scene in 
waiting to use a telephone direc- 
tory in a store. ‘The teacher im- 
personates a woman who wants 
to call John Jones on the tele- 
phone, but doesn’t know the al- 
phabet. First she begins too far 
forward in the directory as she 


looks for the 


name. ‘Then she 
starts again, this time too far 
back. Finally she gets to the J's 


but has to search page by pag: 


for J-o-n-e-s. “The people in line 
become impatient. At last, she 
turns to a pupil. “These people 
make me nervous! 


me find John Jones’s number.” 


Please help 


ALPHABETICAL 
ARRANGEMENT 


Now all is ready for an orderly 
review of the alphabet and alpha- 
betizing, with many exercises. 

First, find out whether all the 
pupils can recite the alphabet. 
Then provide rapid drills. 

1. Which letter comes before 
M? After D? Before V? After L? 

2. Which comes first, 1. or K? 

Sor R? W or V? 
3. Is E toward the beginning, 
middle, or end of the alphabet? 
Where would you look for D, N, 
S, G, M, J? 

4, Can anyone say the entire 
alphabet backwards? 

Next, practice simple alpha- 
betizing by first letter only. 

1. Give names of five trees and 
let the pupils arrange them in the 
order in which they would find 
them in the dictionary. 

pine, maple, fir, oak, elm 

2. Here are other groups to 
alphabetize. 

peas, beans, lettuce, turnip 

robin, crow, eagle, pigeon 

wood, stone, brick, glass 

With a slow class, it will help 
to put the words on large cards, 
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and let the pupils arrange them 
along the chalk rail. 

‘To introduce second-letter al- 
phabetizing, select five children 
to come to the front of the room 
and arrange themselves alphabet- 
ically. Suppose their names are 
Alice, Charles, Barbara, Ruth, 
and Richard. Who should stand 
first Ruth or Richard? 

‘Then practice 
in alphabetizing with the second 


vive CXEFCISES 
letter, as: 

bacon, biscuit, butter 

pour, pick, paint 

cart, chair, coal 

ride, rule, read 

How about John and Joseph? 

Mary and Marion? Butcher and 
butter? Sometimes we have to go 
to the fourth letter 
sometimes to the very end of a 


third or 


word, as in butter and butterfly,' 
or budge and budget. More drills 
are called for. 


words, or just number them, or 


pupils may write the 
arrange cards or slips of paper on 


which the words are written. 
‘They may help the teacher alpha- 
betize report cards, library cards, 
and homework papers. 

In all the preliminary work, 
make frequent reference to the 
dictionary and encyclopedias. 

“Would the word we are seek- 
ing be nearer the front or the 
back of the dictionary? Let’s take 
our dictionaries and see whether 
we can open to exactly the letter 
Try d, k, s, q. 


“Would the topic we are work- 


we want. 


ing on be in one of the first or 
one of the last volumes of the en- 
Which of the ency- 
clopedia volumes is in the wrong 


cyclopedia? 


place on the shelf?” 

With a class of young pupils, 
the teacher should keep in mind 
that alphabetizing is a detailed 
We 


get a better response if we treat 


and rather taxing activity. 


the exercises as games, and if we 
plan for moving about and ar- 
ranging a few items, rather than 
sitting still and copying long lists 
of words. 


GUIDE WORDS 


These principles hold true also 
when we come to guide words. 

The subject can be introduced 
by going back to the telephone 
directory. “Michael said that the 
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woman in the store should have 

looked at the guide words at 

the top of the page. We find the 
name Jones on a page having 
the heading Johnston-Josephson. 

How do those words help?” 
“Johnston is the first word on 

the page, and Joseffhson is the 

last,” a pupil explains. 

‘The teacher writes other names 
on the blackboard. “Would all 
of these be on this same page 
Jordan, Jorgensen, Johnson, Jol- 
ley, Jolson? How can you tell?” 

“What other books have guide 
words?” the teacher asks. Some- 
one mentions the dictionary and 
the encyclopedia. 

“Suppose we take an encyclo- 
pedia problem first. We are look- 
ing for information about the 
Milky Way. Would we find it 
on the page headed midshipman- 
milk, milkweed-mimic, or mining- 
miracle?” 

Here is a list of guide words. 
namesake—nativity 
nectar—Negro 
nibble—nightingale 
northern— note 
number—nymph 

Ask the pupils on which of these 

find nickel, 

notary, negligence, and nutmeg. 

If the encyclopedia which the 


pages they would 


class uses has guide words for 
each volume, these can be repre- 
sented by large rectangles on the 
blackboard. Volume numbers and 
guide words should be indicated. 
The pupils are given topics, print- 
ed one to a card, and are asked 
to place the card on the chalk rail 
in front of the proper volume. 
This can be a relay race, two rows 
at a time, with ten points for fin- 
ishing first, and two points off for 
each error. 
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Similar exercises can be devised 
for the dictionary. Perhaps the 
class has been listening to an 
album of Oklahoma records. A 
question arises about the word, 
surrey. Ask a boy to look it up 
in the dictionary. Let the class 
determine on which page the 
word is if the guide words are: 

supplement—sure 

sure-footed—surprise 
surrender—suspension 

SUSPI¢ 1OUS swamp 

swan 
On which of these pages would 
the words suppress, supreme, sur. 
vive, swarm be found? 

In the upper grades, with the 
bright 


sweater 


children, another proce- 
dure may be introduced for vari- 
ety. Choose at random a page 
such as that headed picturesque- 
pigment. What are some of the 
words we might expect to find on 
this page? A bright class might 
suggest pie, piece, pig, pigeon. 
This should not be tried with a 
slow or immature group, how- 
ever, where full attention must be 


given to the essential problem. 


CONCLUSION 


The rule, short lessons at fre- 
quent intervals, holds for alpha- 
betizing well as for 
Ten- or fifteen-minute 
lessons several times during the 
week will accomplish more than 
Different 
letters and words provide the nec- 
similar 
interest is 
supplied by application to refer- 


work as 
spelling. 
one extended period. 


within a 
Further 


essary varicty 


framework. 


ence books, and also to the card 
catalogue in the library. 

In actual unit work, the me- 
chanics of research should be so 
automatic that pupils’ thoughts 
can be directed wholly to the 
subject matter. 
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The group that exhibited material on soil conservation got information 


from a university professor. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











fee ge rm 


This is the third year that one boy has used the subject of photography 


for his display at the fair. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Au Elementary-Science ZDoir 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HERE they were, the chil- 
T dren’s hobbies. — Sprinkled 
the match-book 
road maps, and post cards were 


among covers, 


collections more promising from 
the educational standpoint. ‘There 
were rocks, pressed flowers— all 


largely unlabeled assembled air- 


plane models, and the like, which 


hinted at a child’s natural and 
healthy curiosity regarding the 
world about him. As science 


teacher, I decided to develop 
this type of hobby into a “science 
fair.” 

Most of us feel a certain inter- 
est in the fact that we live in a 
world of 
and that 


devices and equipment resulting 


scientific achievement 


we are surrounded by 


from years of research. I suggest- 
ed to the girls and boys that they 
study fora period of several wecks 
and then build an exhibit around 
an interest in some ficld of sci- 
ence. It was agreed that they 
could work singly or in groups. 
They were enthusiastic from the 
beginning, and for ten years now 
the Kenwood School has had an 
annual science fair. 

We have had a great diversity 
of subjects, but they always fall 
into a comparatively few  clas- 
sifications. ‘There will always be 
conservation; health in relation 
to animals, plants, and humans; 
the developmental history of some 
industry such as transportation 
or communication; the industrial 
processes by which some product 
is made; and mechanical exhibits. 

However, there is no fear of 
monotonous repetition, for each 
year has brought an almost en- 
tirely new set of subjects. 

Sometimes a child takes a dif- 
ferent phase of the same subject 


BLANCHE H. O’BRIEN 


Te ac her of Se 1ence, Grad 56 8, Ken ood S< hool, 


Minne apolis, Minnesota 


A vital part of the science fair in this school is 
appraising the information gained by the pupils 


through preparing and 
in successive years. One boy ex- 
hibited beginning photography in 
the sixth grade, enlarging of pic- 
tures in the seventh grade, and, 
as an cighth-grader, developing, 
printing, and enlarging. 
Sometimes the subject is so en- 
grossing that entirely new groups 
of children choose to extend its 
One 


year a group made their own sim- 


study from year to. year. 
ple radios. ‘Vhe next year a group 
field but 


their own transmitter, receiving 


chose the same made 


set, and sound effects. Last year 
still a third group studied televi- 
sion and frequency modulation. 

While 


which 


investigating ways in 


science has changed the 
world, the girls and boys develop 
essential skills in reading, expres- 
sion, use of the library, and study 
habits. ‘lo express their knowl- 
edge effectively they must know 
language and grammar, so they 
learn them in the most approved 


fashion—in relation to their use. 


PREPARING AN ESSAY 

A carefully written essay is re- 
quired for each exhibit--by the 
individual if he works alone, or 
a symposium if done by a group. 
The library is, of course, the pu- 
pils’ finest source of material— 
books, pamphlets, clippings, pic- 
tures. They write many letters 
for additional material—to the 
conservation departments, to state 


explaining the exhibits. 


and national agricultural depart- 
ments, to chambers of commerce, 
to doctors and health institutes, 
to industrial concerns. 

An effort is 
much 


made to get as 
firsthand information as 
possible. Last year the boys study- 
ing soil conservation attended a 
state conference on soil Conserva- 
tion as well as spending half a day 
School. 


The boy studying water pollution 


at the University Farm 


leaders in the 
‘The FM 


broadcasting group witnessed the 


contacted several 


Isaac Walton League. 


initial broadcast over a local ra- 
dio station. 

Before the essay is written, the 
members of a group must submit 
an outline from which they pro- 
pose to write. I read it, criticize 
it, and return it, and the essay is 
written in pencil, read for gram- 
matical errors, and then copied 
in ink or on a typewriter. 

We are indebted to our teach- 
and art for 


er of mathematics 


very real assistance. It is under 
her expert guidance that the chil- 
dren make covers for their essays, 
and it is she who teaches them 
how to make graphs, which are 
often vital in proving one’s point. 
ORAL REPORTS 

To furnish pupils an opportu- 
nity to speak ‘before strangers, 
each child gives a_ five-minute 
talk before “oral judges,” as the 
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of us are aware that 


children call them. Before a vis- 
iting class, he may talk as long as 
he likes, and that is often forty or 
fifty minutes. But this summary 
must be timed for exactly five 
minutes. After the “oral judges” 
usually mothers not having chil- 
dren in the department) have 
given their rating, three science 
teachers from other schools visit 
the fair and rate each exhibit ac- 
cording to our special score card, 
which was designed by an inter- 
ested parent. 
THE TEACHER’S PART 
I haven't said much about the 
science teacher's part in a science 
fair. You have probably guessed 
how necessary it is to be in there 
Our chief 
task is to aid in the research. All 


pitching all the time. 


there is a 
great amount we don’t know, but 
perhaps we know someone who, 
has the facts, or we can direct a 
pupil to some source of informa- 
tion. We must watch to see that 
the young exhibitor is really ac- 
complishing his objective. More- 
over, we must guard against 
exhibits that are perhaps artisti- 
cally attractive but not scientific. 
EQUIPMENT 

‘The expense is quite small. We 
take over the gymnasium for one 
We use forty or fifty old 
tables belonging to the Board of 
Education. We cover the tables 
with brown paper and fasten it 
These last two 


weck. 


with thumbtacks. 
items we buy with money re- 
ceived from our waste-paper sale. 
Ten years ago we bought enough 
3’ x 4’ sheets of heavy chip board 
with which to make booths. We 


are still (Continued on page 67) 
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LEARNING 10 SAVE 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR JANUARY 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Sue lives in a big city. 

Her father works in a bank. 

Each week Sue's father gives 
her some money. 

Sue puts part of the money 
in her clown bank. 

When that is full, Sue takes 
her money to the big bank. 

Sue is learning to save. 

One day Sue and Father went 
to the farm to see Grand- 


father and Grandmother. 


Harold M, Lambert 


oa = 
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Sue watched Grandfather feed 
the animals. 

He fed the pigs, the cows, the 
horses, and the hens. 

He gave them grain which he 
had saved for winter. 

Then Sue went walking in the 
woods with Father. 

They saw something move. 

It was a gray squirrel. 

He was running around a tree, 


scratching in the leaves. 


“He is looking for the nuts 


which he has stored away. 


Squirrels save nuts to eat 
in winter, said Father. 

It was getting dark when 
Father and Sue returned. 


“Put out the hall light and 


come out to the kitchen,’ 
Grandmother called to them. 


Can you tell how Grandmother 


tried to save? 




















WRITE YES IF YOU DO 


I come to school on time. 

I go to bed early each night. 
I wash my face every morning. 
J try not to waste soap. 

I clean my shoes each day. 

I am careful with my crayons. 
I am saving with my paper. 
I keep my books clean. 

I keep my desk neat. 

I play in old clothes at home. 


I save some money each week. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


How does Father save? 

How does Mother save? 

Why should everyone learn 
to save money? 

What else can you save? 

How can you save your health? 

How can you save food? 

How can you save the things 


you use at school? 


RULES FOR SAVING 


Make some rules for 
the bulletin board about 
the things the class can 


learn to save. 


MAKE NEW WORDS 
Copy each word twice. Add 


s and d to make new words. 


hire 





live 





care 





save 
like 


store 











Copy each word twice. Then 


add ed and ing. 


work 





learn 





watch 





walk 
look 


scratch 











FILL IN THE RIGHT WORD 


money light winter’ city 
woods farm’ grain nuts 
Sue saved ___. 


Grandfather saved ___. 

The squirrel saved ___. 

Grandmother saved ___. 

Father and Sue went walking 
in the ____ 


Sue lives in the __. 


Grandfather lives on a __.. 
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Caches for storing food appear throughout 
protecting food from animals, they must be built on stilts and of heavy planks. 


attention of children and 


Hil 
T adults alike is 


our nation’s growing 
Alaska. 


dio, and movies are frequent. As 


caught by 
interest. in 
References in press, ra- 
an approach to a study of Alaska 
in the classroom, exhibit pi tures 
and maps and tell stories of ad- 
\laska. 


The photographs, taken by the 


ventures in 
author, and the suggested teach- 
ing outline, combine to make a 
practical present-day activity suit- 
able for pupils with real interest 
in the world of today. Film strips 
to the 
when- 


and movies add_ greatly 


unit and should be used 
ever possible. 


Research 


have a large part in this study. 


and discussion must 


The suggested activities may be 
used in part or in entirety. 
OBJECTIVES 


A. To acquaint the pupil with 
authentic facts concerning Alaska. 





Large steamers ply the waters of the Yukon 
from its mouth across Alaska into Canada. 
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A Study of Alarha 


FOR MIDDLE 


AND UPPER GRADES 


EMER A. MATHIAS 
Principal, Fifth Ward School, Big Rapids, Michigan 


It is hoped that the activities suggested here 
will arouse pupils to engage in further study of 
the vast territory which desires statehood soon. 


B. ‘Vo develop a_ better under- 
standing of Alaskan problems. 
(:. ‘Vo inculcate a desire to learn 
the potential resources of Alaska. 
1). ‘To establish new conc epts of 
the Alaskan mode of life. 

Kk. ‘Vo teach 
all curricular studies, in relation 


basic mechanics in 


to an Alaskan project. 
ACTIVITIES 
A. Trading post. 
This trading post is supposedly 


Alaskan 


village with a population of 250 


located in an average 


Indians, Eskimos, Russians, Scan- 


dinavians, and Americans. It 
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Behind this Indian boy and his pet dog are the 
village trading post and several storehouses. 


along the Yukon Rivet 
Pacific ‘The 


village may be one where river- 


may be 
or near the coast. 
boat employment or fishing is 
common. In any case, passing 


Nome, Fairbanks, 


Anchorage, Seward, or Juneau 


visitors from 
can call at the post and give an 
account of their life and locality. 
An cleven-day storm may stop 
transportation and thus give the 
villagers and visiting characters 
time for spinning authentic yarns 
of yesterday and today. 

The Alaskan 


trading post may be improvised 


setting for an 


by constructing crude rafters and 





Fairbanks has the University of 
and biological-survey stations, and an assay department. 





flaska, crop-experiment 


packing-crate shelves with a few 
tacked 


background. Overage pupils whe 


boards together for the 


are weak in other schoolwork 
can often help successfully in re- 
producing the Alaskan trading 
post. 

A space where there is consid- 
erable room is necessary and the 
following stock may be included: 
traps, lamps, kegs, fur slippers, 
mittens, skins, tinware, sleeping 
bags, snowshoes, sun glasses, and 
blankets. 

‘The conversation take 
place in the post or beside it. 


should 


Half the class may sit in the store 
and talk while the other half acts 
as audience. ‘The roles can be 
reversed later. 
B. Map study. 

‘The use of maps is an essential 
activity. Scenic maps and prod- 
uct maps are simple and_ well 
worth the effort spent in making 


them. ‘They can be assigned to 





Mendenhall Glacier, near Juneau, is far 
larger than all the glaciers of the Alps. 
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a class committee. ‘The product 
maps should show Alaskan ani- 
mals, fish, coal, gold, platinum, 
tin, lead, silver, and lumber. Lo- 
cational maps should show the 
Yukon and 
Mckinley 

the North American continent) ; 
the Pribilof Islands, St. Lawrence 
Island, and Kodiak 
villages of Ketchikan, Petersburg, 
Yakutat, and Cordova, and the 
cities of Anchorage, Juneau, Sew- 
ard, Fairbanks, and Nome. ‘The 
Alaska, Richardson, Steese 
highways, and the Alaska Rail- 
road from Seward to Fairbanks 


Tanana rivers: Mt. 


the highest point in 


Island; the 


and 


should also be represented. 
C. Mural. 
Alaskan 


scenes can be 


summer and winter 
depicted in this 
form of creative expression. Do 
not fail to emphasize the summer 
scene, aS winter scenes alone have 
too often been pictured. 

D. Newspaper. 

Each pupil may contribute a 
news article about some subject 
like current transportation, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, gold min- 
ing, weather, or fishing, which is 
The 
items may be arranged on a large 
bulletin board in the manner of 


of special interest to him. 





Totem poles, such as the one here, 
are found near many Indian homes. 








~ i, e 


These fishing boats, a familiar sight along the 
irregular Alaskan coast, are docked at Juneau. 


Some 
pupils bring real clippings about 
Alaska. Interest will be height- 
ened if the class procures a real 
Alaskan newspaper. The Alaska 
Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska, or 
The Nome Nugget, Nome, Alas- 
ka, will send sample copies for 
fifty cents. 
k. Display table. 

Although this activity is among 
the last to be mentioned it is im- 


columns in a newspaper. 


portant enough to be used alone. 
Any item of Alaskan interest may 
Real Alaskan 


souvenirs, mounted pictures, and 


be exhibited here. 


objects made by the class may be’ 


Minia- 


tures tagged with written infor- 


plac ed in the collection. 


mation will be very educational 
to the group. 
(a) Bags of ore: gold, silver, 


and other metals bring millions 


. of dollars annually. 


(b) Boxes of fish: fishermen 
take about forty million dollars 
worth of sea food a year. 


the North 


Pacific and Bering Sea yield seal 


(c) Bale of skins: 


valuable for furs, and hair seal, 
which is valuable for leather. 

4,000,000 acres of 
hemlock and spruce are ready to 


d) Logs: 


be cut for lumber and pulp. 
ec) Airplanes: airplanes are 


replacing dog sleds and Alaska’ is 


on the established route to Russia, 
China, and India. 

(f) Thermometer: in central 
Alaska temperatures range from 
100 degrees in the summer to 75 
degrees below zero in winter. 

(g) Sewing: Alaskan women 
make many of their clothes; na- 
tive women have made all their 
footwear for years. 

(h) Reindeer: through efforts 
of a missionary, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, reindeer were imported 
from Siberia. ‘They are now an 
important source of food and 
clothing for Eskimos and whites. 
FF. Ilandwork. 

1. Modeling native animals. 

2. Carving miniature wooden to- 
tem poles. 

3. Constructing a kayak, a dog 
sled, or a salmon wheel. 

4. Making an Alaska flag. 

5. Painting posters to advertise 
the play which is the culminating 
activity for the unit. 

G. Dramatization. 

As a culminating activity, the 
pupils may wish to write and 
produce an original play to sum- 
marize the information acquired 
during the study. Various char- 


acters which may be included 


are: the trading-post owner, his 
wife, trappers, fisherman, miners, 


traveling ollicials, 


government 





This present-day Indian home is built out of wood, a material that is 
plentiful in parts of Alaska, Notice the window with its panes of glass. 








As salmon swim up the Yukon to spawn, they are 
caught in this structure known as a fish wheel. sled 


© 
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native children, tourists, and a 
sourdough or two. Upper-grade 
pupils enjoy writing their own 
skits, and if the teacher doesn’t 
demand too polished a presenta- 
tion, they will show real initiative 
and vivid imagination in their 
portrayal of characters. The cast 
should be encouraged to give 
concrete information in _ their 
conversations. ‘Tourists may ask 
questions to be answered by the 
native population. 





.* 


This Indian girl, living along the 
Yukon, wears fur-lined clothing. 





Today Alaska can boast of several ex- 
tensive improved highways like this. 





Here mail is transferred from airplane to dog- 
where it is carried to its destination. 
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Here we see the mechanics of an animal puppet play which uses two sets of children. It was 
purposely planned that the puppet strings should be visible to the audience. 





inita Fowler 


Living Marionettes 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ROSE KENNEDY GIDLEY 


oat hangers and elastic tape 
C may not seem to have much 
to do with teaching children self- 
expression, but self-expression can 
be taught as simply as that. 
intro- 
Robertson 


Living marionettes, as 
duced by Hazel G. 
and her staff of the Children’s 
Theatre located in Palo Alto, 
California, are among the newest 
and most helpful aids to the child 
who is shy or troubled with speech 
defects. Mrs. Robertson has been 
working for fourteen years with 
children, helping them and teach- 
ing them, while the girls and 
boys were having fun. 

This particular method devel- 
oped in the following way. One 
boy who was very eager to be in 
the plays became so self-conscious 
when the him 
to say something that he just 
squeaked. As he large, 
sturdy-appearing child, this was 
painfully 
and to his parents as well. 
him in 


time arrived for 
was a 


him 
With 
mind, the idea of living 
marionettes was tried. He played 
the part of Jack in a marionette 
play of “Jack and the Bean 
Stalk.” The role gave him the 
chance to be both vigorous and 
important. With child 
pretending to direct his move- 
ments and speaking his lines, he 


embarrassing to 


another 


gradually overcame his shyness, 
and eventually was able to speak 
in a normal manner. 

Another child, an attractive 
little girl who wanted to take part 
in the plays, had a high-pitched 
nasal voice. Nearly every kind 


of treatment had been tried with 
no noticeable improvement. As 
a living marionette, she proved to 
be a good little actress, and later 
she was able to overcome her dif- 
ficulty by a better voice place- 
ment. 

The the 
dure was a problem, but it was 


mechanics of proce- 

coat 

The 
tape was attached to the wrists 
and ankles of the puppet and to a 
coat hanger held by another 
child. Later, actual control sticks 
were These were 
made from two laths eighteen 
inches long, fastened in the mid- 
dle at right angles. Then the 
elastic was attached. This added 
a more “professional” touch and 


solved by using wooden 


hangers and clastic tape. 


improvised, 


gave the boys who liked to make 
things a chance to participate. 
Since the backdrop at the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre is black velvet, 
white elastic was used, so that the 
audience could see that the ac- 
puppets. The 
elastic worked better than string 


tors were really 
because the string tangled while 
the elastic remained taut. 
Behind the drop curtain sev- 
eral platforms were pulled into 
position, on which the controllers 
stood. 


children would 


stand above the puppets and hold 


‘These 


the controls, and the show was 
on. 

Actually, very little scenery is 
The one item which 
seems very important to the chil- 
It must 
be as authentic as possible. If 


necessary. 


dren is the costuming. 


there is a picture of the character 
in a book, it is a good idea to 
make the costume as much like 
the picture as possible. 

The simpler the play, the bet- 
ter. It should have quite a bit 
of action, and the same thing can 
If it 


is handled correctly, it will seem 


be repeated over and over. 


very entertaining and amusing to 
a child. “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“The Three Bears,” “Jack and 
the Bean Stalk,’ and other chil- 
dren’s stories can be included in 
the repertoire. 

Timidity is only one of the 
obstacles which keep children 


from participating in acting. 


Anita Fowler 


There may be an actual physical 
defect in the throat which affects 
the voice. In such cases, living 
marionettes give the child an op- 
portunity for expressing himself 
as he has never done before. 

Other undesirable traits can 
also be corrected or counteracted 
by this activity. One child who 
was a great show-off had to learn 
to refrain from talking when he 
was a puppet. Children who have 
a foreign accent or come from a 
part of the country where speech 
is noticeably different, may per- 
form with ease as puppets. 

Living marionettes can be a 
definite socializing influence for 
an only child, because it takes 
at least two persons to portray 
a character, thus teaching~ co- 
operation. 

It is an ideal setup for the 
schoolroom. Lower-grade teach- 
ers are always searching for plays 
in which their whole room of 
thirty or forty children can par- 
ticipate. Since a living-marionette 
show requires two children for 
each part, it gives twice as many 
children an opportunity to per- 
form. It is excellent the 
nursery-school child. It is also a 


for 


good medium for using children 
of various age together. 
The older pupils can assume re- 
sponsibility for the little ones. 
They can also make controls and 


levels 


platforms and be responsible for 
the other properties. 

After the performance, it is a 
good idea to pull the curtain up 
to show the puppeteers. The 
controller can show how he talks 
or watches the script and pre- 
tends to guide the puppet. In 
this way everyone has a chance 
to show what he does to make 
the performance a success. 





wee 


This “puppet” prince and princess are “strung” by means of white 
elastic tied to controls made of wooden coat hangers on sticks. 
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TESTS AND ACTIVITIES FOR 


Famous Rides and Riders 


SUSAN McCOWAN 


Principal, Benson School, Camden Station, Minne apolis, Minnesota 


MOCK radio-quiz program 
A affords an opportunity to 
review a large area of subject 
matter thoroughly and painlessly. 
The following test questions are 
narrative 


based on ten poems. 


Stories could be reviewed equally 


well, and other school subjects 
may lend themselves to the same 
device. ‘The material should be 


studied in the usual manner over 
a period of several weeks or long- 
er. A thorough discussion of all 
selections should immediately pre- 
cede the quiz, though the actual 
wording of the specific questions 
should be avoided. 

The following poems are in- 

“The Ballad 
of East and West,” by Rudyard 
Kipling; “Bill Peters,” by John A. 
Lomax; “The Charge of — the 
Light Brigade,’ by Alfred, Lord 
‘Tennyson; “The Diverting His- 
tory of John Gilpin,” by William 
“The 


cluded in this test: 


Cowper; 
by Alfred 
Brought the 
Ghent to 
Browning; 


Highwayman,” 
Noves: “How They 
Good News from 
\ix,’ by Robert 
“Kit Carson’s Ride,” 
by Joaquin Miller; “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” by Henry W. Lonefellow; 
“Sheridan's Ride,” by ‘Thomas B. 
Read; and “Whoopee ‘Ti Yi Yo, 
Git Along Little Dogies,’ by an 
unknown author. 

The questions are grouped in- 
to seven catevorics, Six of the 
groups are given under the next 
heading. ‘The seventh is incorpo- 
rated in a suggested radio-type 
follows the test 
Answers to the ques- 


program which 
questions. 


tions appear at the end. 

THE CATEGORIES 
Category I—“Tell Me Why.” 
‘These are all questions about fa- 
Pll tell 
you the title of the ride and the 
rider. You tell me why the ride 
was taken. For instance, if | 
asked you, “Why did Kamal ride 
in “The Ballad of East and 
West’?” you would say, “To es- 
cape from the guards.” 

1. Why did Paul Revere make 
his famous ride? 
, 2 Why did Kit Carson ride? 


3. Why did General Sheridan 


mous rides in literature. 


ride all those dangerous miles: 
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4. Why did the Colonel's son 
ride in “The Ballad of 
West? 

9. Why did John Gilpin ride? 

6. Why did the 
ride back like a 


dawn? 


Kast and 


highwayman 


madman at 


7. Why did six hundred caval- 
rymen ride against a full army in 
the poem “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’? 


Category Il “Routes.” These 
are questions about the routes 
taken by famous riders in litera- 
I'll tell you the rider and 
You tell 
the rider rode. 


1. What 


ture. 
the author. me where 


was the bevinning 


and the end of the ride in “How, 


Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix”? 
2. Where did Kit Carson bevin 
and end his ride? 
3. Where did 
and end his ride? 
4. What was to be the end of 
the cowboy’s ride in “Whoopee 


‘li Yi Yo, Git Along Little 


They 


Sheridan begin 


Dovgies”’! 

5. What 
and the end of the ride made by 
the Colonel's son in “The Ballad 
of East and West’? 

6. Where did Bill Peters ride? 

7. What route followed 
by the light brigade in “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade’? 


was the beginning 


Was 


Harris & Ewing 


Category I1I—“Happy Ever Aft- 
cr.’ ‘These are questions about 
the endings of famous rides in lit- 
erature. I'll tell you the rider and 
the piece of literature. You tell 
me how the ride ended. 

1. What was the result of the 
ride in “How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix”? 

2. How did “The 
man” end? 

3. In “Kit Ride” 


were three riders, two riders, o1 


Highway- 
Carson’s 


one rider saved? 
4. In “The Ballad of East and 
West” 


you that he thinks there will al- 


how does the author tell 
ways be, on earth, an East and a 
West? 

5. How did the 
Peters end? 

6. What 
Sheridan's ride? 

7. In “The Charge of the 


Light Brigade,’ how many of the 


ride of Bill 


was the result of 


light brigade succeeded in reach- 


ing their lines? 


Calegory IV I shall 
quote all but the last few words 
of a You finish the 


passage and tell the piece of liter- 


“Spotters.” 
passage. 


ature from which it is taken. 


1. “Listen, my children, and 
you shall hear... 

2. “Git along, git along, git 
along little dogies “ 
Supply last line. 

3. “SA gift for a 
Kamal straight; ‘a 
risk of a limb. 

‘Thy father has sent his son to me, 
Ill send 
4. “He carried mail aw’ 


An’ he 


vift, said 


limb for the 


started on 





This statue, in Sheridan Circle, Washington, D.C., portrays 
General Sheridan when he made his famous twenty-mile ride, 
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, one of 


5. “And all I remember js— 
friends flocking round as I sat 
with his head “twixt ... .” 


6. “And speed you if ever for 
7. “Theirs not to reason why 
V—“Errors.” [1 shall 


In each sen- 
You find 


Calegory 
read sentences. 
tence, there is an error. 
the error and correct it. 
1. Kit 
virl, 
2. In “Sheridan’s Ride,” the 


town of Washington was twenty 


Carson stole a French 


miles away. 

3. “How ‘They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix” 
tells how Roos reached Aix and 
was honored. 

4. “The Ballad ,of East and 
West” tells how two strong men 
admired each other's courage. 
‘The two men were a Captain’s 
son and the son of an Afghan 
robber. 

3. Bill Peters drove two pair 
of horses. 

6. In “Whoopee ‘Ti Yi Yo, Git 
Along Little Dogies,” 
was singing about little sheep. 


“Kit Ride,” 


Pache and Revels are horses, 


the cowboy 


7. In Carson's 


Varieties.” 


varieties of 


Catevory VI 
‘These are all 


“Seven 
ques- 
tions about the famous rides and 
riders. 

1. Is it true that each man in 
the light brigade carried a torch? 

2. In 
Miller, would you say, “He wrote 
about the West” or “She wrote 
about the West”? 

3. In “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’ were the English 
allies of the French or the Rus- 


speaking of Joaquin 


sians? 
4. In “The 


Somerset” is mentioned. Was it a 


one of the rides 
horse, a man-of-war, or a town? 

5. “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” was written by which 
these 


men: ‘Tennyson, 


’ Browning, Kipling? 


6. “Down the ribbon of moon- 
light, over the brow of the hill” 
is a line from which poem? 

7. The color of the Colonel's 


horse was black, dun, or red? 


JACK-POT QUESTIONS 

1. Who wore claret velvet dur- 
ing his ride? 

2. What 
mailcarrier lost his life 


fearless 


during 


trustworthy, 


one of the rides? 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Culver Service 


3. Name two of the four 
sounds that were heard when the 
highwayman rode into the inn- 
yard. 

4. Who wore a buff coat dur- 
ing a famous ride? 

5. What was the ghostly gal- 
leon? 

6. Who reversed the calkins 
on his horse in the hope of con- 
fusing his pursuer? 

7. Who rode a_ dun-colored 
horse? 

8. In the beginning of the ride 
of Paul Revere, both Paul and 
his friend are in Boston. How 
does Paul Revere reach the place 
from which his ride starts? 

9. In “The Ballad of East and 
West.’ the Colonel’s son was 
warned to be on the watch, for 
the grisly plain was sown with 
sme danger. What was the 
danger? 

10. In one of the rides, the 
author mentions the bridle hand. 
Which hand is the bridle hand? 


INTRODUCING THE 
PROGRAM 


For introductory or theme mu- 
sic, a popular song or ballad of 
the frontier is suitable. 

In the radio tradition, there 
can be an announcer who reads 
a “commercial” (preferably hu- 
morous), gives the name of the 


program, and _ introduces the 
Master of Ceremonies--the M.C. 

An assistant is needed, who 
will have each new contestant in- 
terviewed and ready for the M.C., 
and a scorekeeper, who will keep 
track of the reward earned by 
each contestant and also make 
out the reward card. 


GETTING INTO THE 
CONTEST 

M.c. ‘The questions in this Fa- 
mous Rides and Riders Contest 
are divided into seven categories 
and there are seven questions in 
each category. Each contestant 
may choose his own category. | 
will ask him the seven questions 
in turn. His reward for answer- 
ing them correctly will be, not 
money, but seconds time which 
he may spend in the library or 
gymnasium (or in any way pre- 
viously decided on). Questions 
one through six score two hun- 
dred seconds each and question 
seven, three hundred seconds. If 
a contestant answers all seven 
questions correctly, he may try 
for the jack-pot question, which 
also scores three hundred sec- 
onds. ‘Thus a contestant stands a 
chance of winning a total of eight- 
een hundred seconds, or thirty 
Who is our first con- 

(Continued on page 64) 


minutes. 
testant? 


Activities and a Test on Sound 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


activities 


Try the 


when you study about sound. 


follow ing 


1. Stretch a rubber band _ be- 
tween your hands. 
body pull the band in the middle 
and let go of it. Does the band 
give off a musical sound? 

2. Stick one end of a knitting 
needle into a crack in a board. 
Bend and release the free end. 
Do you hear a humming sound? 

3. Make a ukulele out of a 
cigar box, a broomstick, screws, 
and strings. Learn to play the 


Have some- 


scale on it. 

4. Make a drum by stretching 
a piece of an inner tube over a 
hollow box. Beat it with a stick 
or your hand. 

3. Place your ear against the 
end of a long plank. Have some- 
one scratch the other end lightly. 


Is the sound clearly transmitted 
to your ear? 

6. Find as many strange and 
unusual ways of making sounds 
Demonstrate one in 
class, and explain why a sound 


is made. 


as you Can. 


A TEST 
I. Here are six things familiar in 
the country. Select, from the list 
below, the word which describes 
the sound made by each. 


i, water 

- - bees 

- 9 rooster 

4, bird 

5. leaves 

6. snake 
rustling hissing 
crowing chirping 
buzzing gurgling 





Thomas A. Edison, most ingenious of American inventors, devel- 








oped the phonograph, a machine producing sound by vibrations, 


Il. /lere are six things common 
lo the city. Select the word be- 
low which describes the sound 
made by each. 


He airplanes 

A machinery 

3 automobiles 

4, fire whistles 

4 cloc ks 

6. roller skates 
zooming screaming 
tooting roaring 


chiming clattering 


IT. Fill each blank with a word 
or group of words from the list 
below. 

1. Sound is produced by 

2. Sounds generally reach our 
ears through the 


3. - is the science of 
sound. 
4. Moist air carries sound 
than dry air. 
5. Cold air carries sound 
than warm air. 
6. Sound travels in - - di- 


rections from a sounding body. 
7. The greater the number of 

vibrations per second, the 

the pitch. 


8. - means to move back 
and forth. 
9. The ears of a - hear 


higher tones than those of man. 
10. We 
to produce a sound. 
11. We hear the sound of a 
train whistle ——— we see the 


a ukulele string 


steam from the whistle. 

12. When machinery is first 
started, the sound is at a 
pitch than after the machinery 
is going at full speed. 

13. - refers to the high- 
ness or lowness of a tone. 


14. We often represent sound 
waves by a ——— line. 

15. ‘The note ——— on a piano 
is produced by about 258 vibra- 
tions per second, 

16. Anything that is audible 
is called a ———. 

17. Whenever a sound is be- 
ing made, the body that is pro- 
ducing the sound is 

18. - - carries sound to the 
ear faster than air. 

19, At ordinary temperatures 
sound travels about per 
second in air. 

20. The you are to a 
vibrating body, the louder the 
sound, 

21. Regular 
duce ——- 


vibrations — pro- 
sounds. 

22. Irregular vibrations — pro- 
duce - 

25. Sounds which are reflect- 
ed are called ———, 

24. ‘The percussion instruments 
produce music if they are --——. 

25. Wind instruments produce 
music by being 


blown straight vibrate 
before acoustics G 
Noises echoes after 
waves musical struck 
faster nearer all 
higher water dog 
pluck vibrating wavy 
lower eleven hun- — sound 
pitch dred feet — snail 


Middle GC more slowly — air 
IV. Write five synonyms for the 
word noise. 


V. The ear is such a delicate in- 

strument that it is easily injured. 

State five rules for its care. 
(For key, see page 66) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


TYPES OF 
INEXPENSIVE AIDS 


How would one outline aclassi- 
fied list of inexpensive teaching 
aids? In attempting to answer 
this question, one quickly discov- 
ers that such an undertaking is 
filled with many complexities be- 
cause audio-visual materials as- 
sume a variety of forms and vary 
in use in accordance with differ- 


Audio- 


broad 


ent teaching situations. 
visual instruction, in the 
sense, refers to the use of all non- 
verbal materials in teaching. 

Our seminar was discussing the 
various types of audio-visual aids 


Mr. M asked, ““What 


are the major types of inexpensive 


when 


teaching materials?” 

“Do you have in mind an ex- 
haustive list?” I replied. 

“No,” Mr. M 
“Lists of audio-visual 
common. 


answered 
aids are 
[ am particularly in- 
terested in a functional classifica- 
tion of types.” 

“Would it be desirable to ap- 
proach this problem of classifica- 
tion from the point of view of the 
psychology of learning?” inquired 
Miss S 

“What do you have in mind?” 
Mr. M asked. 

“All learning is based on sense 
perception,” replied Miss S 
“And as we move from meanings 
that grow out of sense perception 
to abstract concepts, it is not un- 
common for the abstraction to be 
meaningless to the learner, thus 
making it necessary for a teacher 
to be constantly on the alert to 
avoid the dangers of verbalism.” 

“It seems to me,” 
Mr. R—- 
might be criticized on that score. 
Let us be more specific.” 


interposed 
-. “that our discussion 


“What I have in mind,” re- 
plied Miss S 
develop basic meanings from ex- 
periences with nature and from 


, “is that children 


observing objects in their natural 
environment. Since the classroom 
is set apart from the child’s home 
and community, should not the 
field trip be classified as one of 
the major items in an audio-visual 
program? Moreover, field trips 
are relatively inexpensive.” 
“Yes,” I replied, “the field 
trip or school journey is a well- 
established and important type of 
audio-visual instruction. Pupils 
are quickly put in touch with ac- 
tivities which they meet outside 
the classroom by means of field 
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trips. ‘This keeps pupils’ minds 
alert in relating classroom studies 
to community life and enables 
them to interpret the concentrat- 
ed information in the textbooks. 
Modern elementary schools are 
making extensive use of field trips 
as a teaching device.” 

“Objects and specimens, taken 
from their natural settings for 
study and analysis, serve as valu- 
able visual aids in the classroom 
field trips 
Mr. R 


“Exhibit cases of coal, wood, ores, 


to supplement and 


textbook study,” said. 


cotton, wool, and cloth, as well 
as growing plants, and aquari- 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


in mind,” interposed Mr. M 
“Likewise, a field trip to a muse- 
um is not so close to reality as is 
a journey to a farm.” 

“Mr. M 
I said. 


struction 


's point is impor- 
tant,” “Audio-visual in- 
covers the entire scale 
from reality to abstraction. For 
example, a graph or chart may 
be used to represent an abstract 
concept, whereas a field trip may 
bring the learner into direct con- 
The 


need for precise verbal explana- 


tact with the community. 


discussion increases as 


and 
the instruction moves toward the 
abstract end of the scale.” 


tion 








po / 
> 





A visit to a museum helps to bring children into contact with reality, 
particularly when there are available objects which can be handled. 


ums, not only enrich the environ- 
ment in the classroom but add 
reality to the child’s work. This 
type of activity enables pupils to 
contribute to the work of the class 
and to share experiences with 
Then too, collections of 
objects and specimens gathered 
by the children are inexpensive.” 

“I should rate and 
specimens next to field trips from 
the viewpoint of bringing chil- 


others. 


objects 


dren into contact with reality,” 
said Miss S——. 

“But some objects, such as 
blocks which are used in develop- 
ing number concepts, are not real 
in the sense that Miss S—— has 
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“May I offer an illustration?” 
asked Miss R——. 
specimen which is brought into 


“An object or 


the classroom is out of its natural 
setting. 
for a teacher to supply consider- 


This makes it necessary 


able information to fill in the gaps 
for those persons in the class who 
are not familiar with the object 
as it is found in nature. Some 
of this information may be sup- 
plied through photographs.” 

“Speaking of photographic pic- 
tures, are they not one type of 
inexpensive teaching aids?” asked 
Miss C——. 

“Photographs are excellent for 
reproducing (Continued on page 65) 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where may we secure a catalogue list. 
ing the sources of free teaching mate. 
rials in different subject fields? 


Lili Heimers, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has prepared a 
source catalogue of maps, charts, 
pictures, and other materials in 
fourteen subjects, such as agricul- 
ture, art, business education, con- 
sumer education, home economics, 
language, and mathematics. The 
bulletin bears the date 1948. The 
price is $1.00. Order direct from 
the author, Lili Heimers. 


* 


What is meant by the terms objects, 
specimens, and models, when used to 
designate certain teaching aids? 


An object is the thing itself; for 
example, a plant, an ear of corn, a 
bird, or an animal. Many objects 
can be brought into the classroom 
for study. In using an object, the 
attention is directed to the object 
itself, and it is examined as the cen- 
ter of interest. 

A specimen is a sample of a class 
It is usually a part in- 
tended to show quality, or one of 
a class which represents all; for 
example, a piece of coal or the skin 
of an animal. In teaching, speci- 
mens are used to enable children 
to make accurate generalizations. 

A model is a representation or 
replica of a machine or building or 
a plant or a portion of an object. 
Models differ from real objects in 
that they are reproductions. Mod- 
els permit greater detailed study 
and analysis than do objects and 
Furthermore, they are 
more durable. 


of things. 


spec liens. 


4 


We are planning a farm unit for our 
second grade. fre there slidefilms 
which would be helpful in this unit? 


Mother Hen and Horses on the 
Farm are two slidefilms which 
have been successfully used at the 
second-grade level in connection 
with units on the farm. They could 
also be used in the first grade to 
prepare children for a field trip to 
the farm. For details, address: 
Trindl-King, 123 South Bowling 
Green Way, Los Angeles 24. 


+ 


I am interested in finding out what is 
the chief advantage of a stereograph as 
a teaching aid. 


A stereograph is ideally suited to 
study by an individual. Its distinc- 
tive value is in the illusion of three 
dimensions which one receives as 
he looks at a scene or an object. 
Photographs and drawings lack this 
third-dimensional quality. When 
looking at a stereograph through 
the stereoscope, one has an extra- 
ordinary impression of reality. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 5}: 
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AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


In the cold dark month of January the 
sleet, snow, and slush often make us wish 
that we could take a trip to get away 
from it all. An interesting place to visit 
would be the ancient port of Honfleur, 
France. Perhaps your father, brother, or 
uncle embarked at Le Havre to return 
from the war. If he did, perhaps he 
noticed the road sign “Honfleur” as he 
neared the port of embarkation. 


When the bustling seaport of Le Havre 
was founded, near-by Honfleur, on the 
left bank of the Seine River, lost its im- 
portance as a commercial port. 

It is thought that Corot painted this 
picture during the summer of 1830, be- 
tween trips to Italy, when a revolution 
was going on in Paris. At that time 
views along the coast of France interest- 
ed him as much as country landscapes. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


It was a clear summer morning in 
1830. The early light illuminated the 
ancient Norman port of Honfleur at the 
mouth of the Seine. A man in his early 
thirties, seated under a large umbrella, 
worked at his easel set up on the quay. 
Yes, it was Corot transferring to his can- 
vas the quiet charm of the old town. It 
reminded him of the Italian places he 
had recently visited. 

Are we alone with him under his ex- 
quisitely painted sky? Is the port busy? 
Are any people in sight? Maybe most of 
them are still asleep in the houses along 
the quays. But the painting is not 
dreamy or vague. It is solid and mascu- 
line. Notice the firm lines and fine struc- 
ture of the houses and landing places. 

Such painting results from honest, in- 
tense observation. ‘This is a scene that 
Corot painted directly from nature for 
his own pleasure, the kind of painting he 
seldom sold. This place must have ap- 
pealed to him strongly as he strolled 
along the quays, for he once said, “Never 
paint a subject unless it calls insistently 
and distinctly upon your eye and heart.” 

The contours of roofs and chimneys, 
windows and doors, boats and quays, 
form a pattern which artists find paint- 
able. Monet and other French artists 
also painted scenes at Honfleur. 

Are you surprised to see the quays so 
clean and uncluttered? What color are 
the edges which project into the dull 
greenish-blue water? Find a house the 
same color. The warm tones of brown 
and red seen on the other houses com- 
bine harmoniously with the yellow sur- 
face of the quays. 


Corot’s paintings always indicate the 
weather and the time of day. How does 
this one tell that it is morning? Do the 
buildings cast strong shadows as though 
the sun were strong? Is the light brilli- 
ant or soft? Find the answer in the vast 
delicate sky and the silvery water. 

What harmony there is between sea 
and sky! Both contribute to the quiet 
atmosphere. ‘They provide a peaceful 
background for the old houses. Would 
you like to live in one of them? What 
kind of fun could you have? Which 
house do you prefer? Are they all alike? 
Find a little low house, a middle-sized 
one, and a very tall one. If your room 
was ’way up under the roof of the tallest 
building you could look far across the 
water toward America. 

How many boats are there? Now 
they are safe in the harbor but some- 
times they go out to the sea. Why? Who 
uses them? If you lived here what kind 
of work might your father do? The 
quays were built just so boats could be 
unloaded easily. 

How would the ocean appear in Jan- 
uary? How does it look in this summer 
scene? Perhaps we had better postpone 
our trip to Honfleur until the summer 
when the storms are over. 

“Honfleur” belongs to a private col- 
lector in Switzerland, but it has been 
exhibited in the United States. It was 
shown at the Wildenstein Galleries in 
New York in 1942 and at the Phila- 
deiphia Museum of Art in 1946. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


Jean Baptiste Camille Corot (1796- 
1875) was the son of fashionable Parisi- 
an milliners. We know little of the 
artist’s youth, except that, as a lad, he 
attended school in Rouen. He then was 
employed in a draper’s shop for eight 
years, but showed no ability in this line. 

His parents agreed to make him a 
small allowance so that he could follow 
the career of his choice—painting. After 
two years spent in study with minor art- 
ists, young Corot made his first trip to 
Italy in 1825. Later he made two other 
Italian journeys for further study, and 
traveled extensively in western Europe. 

Corot loved nature and enjoyed coun- 
try life. He was the leading member of 
a group of artists who roamed the forests 
and painted from nature not far from 
Paris. This group is called the Barbizon 
school of painters because many of them 
lived in the town of Barbizon. 

Dawn and dusk were Corot’s favorite 
times of day, and outdoor painting his 
favorite occupation. Artists and critics 
consider the scenes he painted directly 
from nature superior to the silvery, 
dreamy type he painted in his studio, 
but the latter made him popular and 
rich in his later life. Some think of him 
as the connecting link between old and 
modern French art. 

While still obscure ana poor, Corot 
could be gay on only a loaf of bread, and 
was constantly heard singing at his work. 
Kind-hearted and generous, he often 
helped his fellow artists and their fam- 
ilies. 

Success did not come to him until he 
was fifty, though he began to exhibit 
paintings at the Paris Salon in 1827. 
When in 1846 “The Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau” was shown, he was awarded the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, which was 
a great surprise to his family. Then 
Corot’s father said, “I think we must 
give Camille a little more money.” 

Paintings by Corot may be seen in art 
galleries and private collections both in 
Europe and in the United States. Some 
of the best known are “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” “Spring,” “Evening on the 
River,” “The Port of La Rochelle,” and 
“The Ferryman.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Make a picture of another port which 
you have seen or can imagine. Perhaps 
it will be a busy American port full of 
huge ocean liners, tugs, and tankers or 
ferry boats, docks, sheds, and warehouses, 
instead of houses. Corners and roofs of 
buildings introduce diagonal and verti- 
cal lines. 

Your picture will not resemble Corot’s. 
Choose colors which form pleasing com- 
binations. Do not copy Corot’s color 
scheme. Think of pattern and color, in- 
stead of whether the objects in your 
painting are photographically correct. 
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Silhouettes of Bears 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 














N ART lesson which will arouse the en- 
A thusiasm of primary children is making 
silhouettes of bears and arranging them in 
a picture to illustrate their various habits. 
Research is necessary to find out about the 
different species, their food, hibernation, 
and so on. Here we see an illustration of 
the fact that cubs always climb a tree when 
danger threatens. Their mothers walk back 
and forth quite near. ‘The child who enjoys 
humor will like to show a bear doing such 
amusing antics as standing on his head, beg- 
ging for food, or dancing to music. Each 
child should gather all the information pos- 
sible about the subject while he hunts up a 
model to cut in silhouette form. Several 
poses of bears are shown on this page. 

Use black construction paper for the sil- 
houettes. Each child may make his own pic- 
ture on tagboard and these may be displayed 
as a border; or a group project may be pre- 
ferred, in which the silhoucttes are mounted 
on a large piece of wrapping paper for a 
frieze which tells the full story of the bears’ 
life. 

The youngest children will doubtless want 
to illustrate familiar stories in which bears 
are prominent characters. Older children’s 
interest may center around big-game hunt- 
ers and their trophies. 


€, 3, VM? 
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Paiute 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BERNICE WALZ 


Teacher, First Grade, Public 


OME snowy day when the children are fascinated by the 
falling snowflakes, give them a piece of 12” x 18” blue 
construction paper instead of the usual white or manila pa- 
per. Have ready both white and bright-colored powder paint. 
Then after offering a few suggestions, let the children express 
themselves freely. Most of the children will want to paint 
snow men. You will find them adding a colored hat, mittens, 
scarf, and probably a broom to make the snow men look more 


Sc hool, Madison, Ne braska 


like the ones that they have made or seen outdoors. Others 
will add trees, shrubbery, and children in gay-colored snow 
suits to make their scenes more realistic. Many will include 
spots of white paint to represent snowflakes. ‘The children 
will be delighted with the effects of the paint on the colored 
paper, and you will be surprised at their enthusiasm as well 
as their original results. ‘The finished pictures will make a 
very attractive display in the room. 
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We Cilled Them “ 





Lp corks can be converted with very 
O little effort into humorous figures, 
miniature furniture, and imaginative 
animals. Young children can make many 
of these things themselves with a little 
instruction and encouragement. The ma- 
terials needed include scissors, paste or 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FRANCES M. MARTIN 


Teacher, Grades 1-3, Sheldon Rural School, 
Richmond, California 


glue, a large nail,’ plenty of odds and 
ends of cloth, ribbon, colored paper, gift 
wrapping paper, yarn, and thread; but- 
tons, colored-headed pins, beads, feath- 
ers, cotton, and old hat trimmings. 

My pupils thought they would like to 
make some lapel pins for their mothers. 
They wanted something simple, but not 
like anything which can be purchased in 
dime stores. So we decided on “corkies.” 
Some of the nine-year-old children and I 
made a few samples. We made Indian 
masks out of corks, buttons, and colored 
thread; and then cemented a small safe- 
ty pin on the back of each. These were 
our first “corkies,” and they were a de- 
cided success. After that the children 
collected corks at home and_ brought 
things to help fill our odds-and-ends-box. 
The children first drew on paper the ar- 
ticles they wanted to make, and colored 
them; and these were used as patterns 


to copy. ‘The older children helped the 
younger ones cut arms, legs, and heads 
out of paper to be glued on the corks. It 
was quite a co-operative and creative ex- 
perience for all the children, and lots of 
fun. Some examples of our successful 
work are shown on this page. 
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SIMPLE HAND PUPPETS % 


CALLIE M. KING 


Supervisor, Sixth Grade, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
S S 


7 sixth-graders became interest- the halfway line on the head. The 
ed in hand puppets. They were eyes should be even with the top of 





so much fun that the entire class the ears. Use a pencil or an orange 
worked enthusiastically on them. The | stick in forming the brows, the hair- 
pupils then divided into groups, and line, and the mouth. A nose is made 
each group presented a puppet pro- by pinching the cleaner into the de- 
gram based on some lesson of cour- sired shape. The cleaner remains 
tesy and manners. As a result, the pliable for a time, so changes can be 
class received much experience in made. When dry, the faces can be 
oral expression; and a real improve- painted with poster paint. 
ment in courtesy and other personal- ee are See : 
ity traits was noted. Each al tried MAKING THE COSTUME 
to do what the puppets had taught. Fold a piece of material 9” x 12” 
' eee ; a crosswise and cut the dress out as 
MAKING THE PUPPET HEAD indicated. Sew shoulder and under- 
Take a piece of wallpaper cleaner arm seams and hem around the bot- 
the size of an ink bottle, and work it tom. Gather the neckline tightly 
until pliable. Place the cleaner se- around the puppet’s neck. 
curely on the first finger. (This is The skirt will cover the hand of 
the way the puppet’s head is held.) the child working the puppet. His 
Work the cleaner down to form a_ thumb and little finger will fit into 
neck and flare it out for the shoulders the sleeves to serve as puppet arms. 
which will hold the garment in place. A little practice will give the actor 
When the ears are formed, be sure skill in moving the puppet’s head 
that the top of the ear is just below and _ hands. 























































WASTEBASKETS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Head of Art Department, Washington Junior High School, 
Bakersfield, California 


| ow in art clubs or upper-grade art classes will enjoy 
making these baskets. They are sturdy enough to be 
practical and are made out of inexpensive and waste mate- 
rials. Then, too, they offer opportunities for creative design. 

Cut a pattern of the desired dimensions from heavy wrap- 
ping paper. Using this pattern as a guide, trace and cut the 
four sidepicces and a square bottom piece. The baskets in the 
upper illustration were cut from a strong cardboard box. 

A gay floral wallpaper pasted onto one side of each piece 
makes an attractive covering. While drying, press well under 
heavy books or magazines for several days. (This pressing is 
extremely important.) ‘The inside of the basket may be paint- 
ed with enamel, calcimine, or poster paint. Finally punch the 
edges of the sections and lace them together with heavy cord, 
rafha, or strong yarn. 

The baskets in the illustration at the lower left were cut 
from heavy gray cardboard. Chip board is also suitable. The 
designs were worked out carefully, corrected, and then traced 
directly onto the cardboard and painted. They offered excel- 
lent problems in color harmony. 

If cut-paper decorations are desired, they should be planned, 
cut, and applied with equal care. When the designs are com- 
pleted, a coat of shellac may be added. After drying and 
pressing, these sections should be punched and laced together 
to complete the basket. 
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ack in Winter Seenes 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ust before Chicago gave up its mount- 
J ed policemen, a sixth-grader caught 
the real poctry of a policeman and his 
horse during a blizzard. In painting the 
city in winter, the boy who made this 
picture felt that the beautiful horse with 
the mounted policeman was by far the 
most important object to show. 

Children paint better when inspired by 
a subject they love. Many children have 
the hobby of drawing horses. ‘They in- 
clude horses in their landscapes whenever 
it is possible. 

Some children care little about any 
subject until the teacher inspires them. 
They like to paint winter scenes, but they 
need help in making pictures with strong 
dark and light patterns. 

When the teacher poured pure black 
paint into clean jars, it looked very shiny 
and rich. It acted like a magnet. The 


me OC se +48 


a bic 


children couldn't wait to use it. Some 
jars had pure white in them; and still 
others had grayed colors, made by mixit 
dirty colors together. 

The teacher encouraged the children 
to paint some spots of pure white, black, 
and colors, covering the entire paper with 
an interesting pattern, ‘Then trees and a 
building or two were added, until the de- 
sign represented a city in winter. 

The children were thrilled to see how 
much more charming the pictures were 
than others they had made with buildings 
and trees painted first. ‘The spots made 
a picture hold together better as a design. 
Children who frequently did not succeed 
very well had good results when using 
this method. 

They made many pictures. Some be- 
gan by making rectangles and squares of 
white. As they worked, they had ideas 


°? 
1s 


aaah Ase i 


for changing these shapes into roofs of 
houses or spaces of ground covered with 
snow. Some painted so quickly that the 
spots blended together. ‘Then they add- 
ed trees, when some spots were half dry, 
The trees faded into the background in 
some places and the resulting picture had 
a soft appearance. Others gave their 
pictures a crisp effect because they let 
the sections dry thoroughly. 

Children often work well with one ele- 
ment in common. In this instance the 
rich black paint was used by all. Black 
had been used before in smaller areas, or 
for outlines, but in this lesson it was used 
for large areas for the first time. The 
children liked the results, because they 
felt the added strength that the use of 
black gave to their paintings. It also 
added a richness not obtained when only 
lighter kinds of paint were used. 
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74 Scissors Case for Safety 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE A. RANDALL 


Teacher, Public Schools, Sequim, Washington 


SCISSORS Case is handy to use at 
A school, at home, and when trav- 
eling. Scissors are also safe from 
rusting when kept in such a case. 
Little cases like the one illustrated are 
attractive gifts, so the children may 
wish to make several, using different 
color combinations. 

The materials needed are small 
pieces of felt in contrasting or har- 
monizing colors, one snap fastener, 
some six-strand embroidery cotton, a 
needle, and scissors for each child. 

First draw a mitten shape on light- 
weight cardboard and cut it out to 
use for a pattern. ‘Then cut two mit- 
tens from the felt. Next cut out a 
design, similar to the blue one illus- 
trated, but varied to suit the individ- 
ual’s taste. Then cut out a circle 
from the same color of felt as the 
mitten. Sew the circle in the center 
of the design with long stitches regu- 
larly spaced to form part of the de- 
sign. Sew this completed decoration 





on one of the mittens, using long 
stitches as before. Place the two 
mittens together, matching thumbs, 
and sew with a_ buttonhole stitch 
around the edge, leaving about one 
half inch on each side at the wrist 
open and also an opening at the bot- 
tom, through which the scissors will 
slip. If small scissors are to be kept 
in the case, the bottom may be closed. 
Use only three strands of the embroi- 
dery cotton for the buttonhole stitch. 

Cut a band 3” long and 2” wide. 
Sew with three long stitches at the 
top of the decorated mitten. Sew a 
ball-and-socket or snap fastener on 
the back of the plain mitten and on 
the felt band for the purpose of hold- 
ing the scissors in the case. 

Girls who like to wear lapel orna- 
ments May cut a single mitten in a 
small size and fasten a safety pin on 
the back. Others may wish to make 
a pair of mittens for a doll, fastening 
one at each end of a length of yarn. 


P.7. A. Tuvitation 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 


JOLLY snow man is suggested for the decoration on 
A the invitation to the January meeting of the P.'T.A. 
‘The 6” x 9” booklet is made from colored construction 
paper, preferably blue. But you may wish to carry out the 
school colors, using the darker color for the cover and the 
brighter color for the snow man’s scarf. Fold the paper 
in half crosswise. Draw a curve on the upper and lower 
left corners and cut off this portion. ‘The upper right cor- 
ner should be cut to represent the curve of the pages at 
the top of the book. Do not cut the lower right corner. 





































LILLIAN STURGES 


Dormont, Pennsylvania 


Draw a vertical line near the left edge to show the thick- 
ness of the book. ‘To indicate the top edges of the pages, 
as shown below eye level, cut an oblong from red or gold 
paper, shape each end as shown in the drawing, and paste 
across the top of the book. 

Paint the snow man with white poster paint, and the 
scarf as suggested above—the brighter of your school col- 
ors—or a color to contrast with the background. Paint 
the features and buttons with black ink or poster paint. 
The stick and slouch hat may be another color. Add the 
lettering in white paint. 

Fold a sheet of white paper 54” x 9” for a double page 
inside the book. Cut the corners to match the curves on 
the cover. Staple the pages to the cover on the inside. 
Write an invitation and program on these pages. 
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The Second Grades Playhouse 


PLAYHOUSE 


(before roof is added) 
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FIG. 3 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION WILMOT STOCK 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Public Llementary School, Oyster Bay, New York 


HE following account of the handwork involved in making a play- 
house is described in the words of the children themselves, as 
though they were telling a visitor about their activities. 

We built a playhouse in school. It was made of screens that we 
found in the cellar. Our teacher let us fix it the way we wanted to, 
We put the screens on the floor so that there were two rooms (Fig. | 
We thought it would be nice to have a kitchen and a dining room. 

Some of us made pictures on paper and some of us drew on the 
blackboard. Then we chose the ones we liked best for our wallpaper. 
There were flowers and birds and animals. Everyone had a picture that 
we could use. We took some long paper to fit the screens and drew our 
pictures on the paper. ‘Then we fastened the paper to the screen. 

We like to play inside of places with roofs, so our teacher said we 
could put a roof on our house. We got a picce of fiberboard and nailed 
it to the top. ‘Then we made a chimney of cardboard and put it in the 
middle of the roof. 

Each of us brought an orange crate from the store to make our furni- 
ture. Johnnie brought a nail keg and made a table for the dining room. 
Mary found a big box and we used it for the sink. It was casy to think 
how to make the furniture when we saw the boxes. ‘Then we painted 
it with enamel paints. The pictures show how the furniture was made 
(Figs. 2-7). 

We made some clay dishes to go in the cupboard. It was fun to push 
and poke the clay and then to see how we could make it look like a dish. 
Our teacher said that if we made the sides too thin the dish would 
break when it dried, so we were very careful. After the dish was real 
hard we painted designs on it with our paints. 


j . 





























nail Harry made a flat dish and painted in the middle of it (Fig. 8). 
keg Jane thought it would be nice to make a candlestick, so she poked a 
hole in her lump of clay with her thumb. With her pencil she pressed 
little designs around the edge. It was like this (Fig. 9). Susan made a 
Cupboard bowl. It looked like this (Fig. 10). [Everyone made something differ- 
ent and after we painted the pieces we put shellac on them to make 
1 oo eo 6 them shiny and to protect the color. 
° ° Robert thought it would be nice to have some big dishes for our ta- 
Chair ® ° ble. Jean said that she had some paper plates at home which were left 
FIG. 5 from a picnic and she would ask her mother whether she could have 
them. That was a good idea, and when she brought them we wanted to 
FIG. 4 paint designs on them like real dishes. We decided to have all the de- 
o| ile signs the same, but it was hard to choose one that everyone agreed on. 
After talking about it together, we decided on a color that looked well 
pepe ‘ e with the wallpaper and a design that was easy for everyone to draw. 
| | je | ) Chis is one of the paper plates (Fig. 11). Continued on page 69, 
| mld Wa — FIG. 10 
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~ Putting the Doodle to Work | 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 

























ush 
ish. MAUD T. HARTNESS 
a | Head, Art Department, Franklin Junior High School, Tampa, Florida 
Ca 
ope tT LAST the doodle has come into its own! When a 
da A well-known textile designer is said to get his best 
sed and most unusual patterns from doodling, then the habit 
lea of scribbling has indeed gone respectable, and certainly 
ler- become useful. I have found that the doodle design as 
ake an abstract problem offers a great many possibilities for 
art Classes. 
ta- There are, of course, many ways of scribbling. But 
lett doodling, to be successful as a method of obtaining new 
ave designs, requires a very definite approach on the part 
d to of the teacher and co-operation on the part of the pupils. 
de- The best results are obtained when a rhythmic free- 
on. arm movement is used. ‘The pencil should never be lifted 





vell from the paper until the doodle is completed. Whether 

aw. | the loops are large, medium, or small is immaterial. 

Each pupil will soon determine for himself what gives 
him the best leads and results. 

| It is important to help the young designer exercise his 
imagination, so that he may find in his scribbles some 
designs which suggest familiar Continued on page 64 
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Mew Year Resolutions tu Cr0oss-Stitch 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARION JEAN PROSCH 


Teacher, Third Grade, Rutgers Avenue Llementary School, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


FTER the excitement of the Christ- 
A mas season with its colorful art ac- 
tivities, January seems somewhat of a 
letdown, ‘This sampler activity was e - 
veloped in an advanced fourth grade a 
just such a time. 

When the children returned from va- 
cation, they jokingly discussed New 
Year’s resolutions. Through directed 
conversation, they began to consider se- 
riously those that they would really like 
to make. After evaluating behavior and 
habits, they made resolutions that they 
wished to establish. 

“T shall improve my arithmetic.” 

“I am not going to be late for school.” 

One of the children stated her resolu- 
tion in verse. 

“Tardy 'm not going to be 

You just watch and you will see!” 


The idea was contagious and soon The activity had many values and re- 
many resolutions were created in verse. — sults, both tangible and intangible. The 

Lach child wished to put his verse in a_ children did more than “think up” reso- 
permanent form and have a constant re- lutions for personal improvement. They 
minder. Manila paper marked in “4” lived with the ideas for several weeks. 
blocks was used and the class learned Working on a tangible reminder seemed 
how to make a cross-stitch alphabet. to give the habit a firm foundation. 


‘They used crayons to make the “cross- ‘This activity can be adapted in many 
stitches.” ‘The mottoes were very effec- ways. Verses can be created to stress 
tive and several pupils wanted to make — health and safety rules. Each child could 
copies on cloth to embroider. choose the health or safety habit that he 


ach child made his own master copy — needs to establish more firmly. Then the 
on graph paper with 4%” squares. Some copy is transferred onto paper for each 
even created border designs with flowers, member of the group. In that way each 
birds, trees, boats, and so on. A copy child would have a collection of the 
was then hectographed on unbleached verses. Children in the third grade 
muslin. ‘The pupils learned how to do could make simpler mottoes, making 4” 
cross-stitch embroidery, and chose their  cross-stitches. Upper-graders would like 
own color schemes. The edges were to create other samplers in connection 
cither fringed or hemmed. with a unit on colonial times. 





DO iT RIGHT AWAY. 





RRS In THE NEW YEAR BEF... 
IF YOUR MOTHER TELLS YOU 


BO IT GLADLY AND VERY WELL) | 
LY Ant o 
EACH AND EVERY DAY. S TUILL HERR. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plage Greg, au Vorue 


The Little Blue Pond 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 








Softly 








Down in the woods, at the foot of the hill, The lit-tle blue pond is white and still. 








It is | wait-ing therein the shin-ing sun For the girls and boys to have their fun. 



















O- ver the ice, a = cross and back, Their fly - ing skates make a frost -y track. 





a 





Do you think, when the moon is round and bright, The fair-ies skate on our pond at night? 
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ALICE IN ONE-TWO LAND 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SCENE | 
L/, l tcenter chair, with 
hack to window. Alothei lea 
nv the tabl Then she folds the 
tablecloth and pul l away 
MOTHER There, Alice, now the 
table is ready for you to work 
on.” Do vou have everything you 
eed? 
aLicke Yes, Mother. All om 
books are here, and | have paper 


ind pr ri ils, 


ioTHER | hope you haven't a 
‘reat’ deal of homework You Il 
want a litth playvtinne before vo- 


me to hed 


aLIcK ‘There isnt much to do, 
but its all division, and that 
hard. TH never finish 

MOTHER Now divi nt 
that hard Alice 

Anice But, Mother, these ex 


amples we had in class were ler- 


rible Besides, the first day we 
tudied division was when | was 
ibsent 
MoTHER ‘That's probably the 
Alter 
f examples, maybe 
ler Well, TU be in the 
Call if 


pretty 


trouble vou ve done a lot 


it will be bet 
kitchen 


dome dishes you need 


il ed to by good in 


exits 


me. | 


cli ton. 


ALICI O pre ns book and cop 
dou i first ( vam ple . the TL sil 
stariny ai the paper Let's see 


Iwelve divided by four. We had 
that in class. Hf | could remem- 
ber, that would be easy. Was it 
two? No, [ dont think that is 
right. Sammy had that example 
and he didn't sav two He said 


three and Miss Jennings said that 


was right She writes on hei 
paper and sighs with relief 

Well, thats one done, anyhow 
Only nineteen more to go. She 
writes another example, puzcles a 
minute, and triumphantly puts 
down an answer. The third ex- 
ample leaves her totally blank. 


She puts her head down on hei 
starls lo 
there is a tapping at the window 
She opens it and there is Rabbit 


arms and cry. Yoon 


Who are vou? What are you do- 
ing here? 
rABBIT—I am Rabbit, a magi 


bunny. May | come in? 

ALICE Why, yes I 
1 think Mother 
He steps insid 


GUCSS SO. 
wouldn't) mind. 
What do you 
want 
RABBIT [I want to help vou, if 
you will tet me. 


He Ww ? 


I come from a magi 


ALICE—Help me? 
RABBIT 


country, called One-Two Land. 
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ALICE S. WHEELER 


Teacher of Mathematics, Miss Turnbull's School. 
Norfolk, 


Vireinia 


A magic rabbit takes this Alice to One-Two Land. 
There she finds characters who, unlike those in 
another Alice’s Wonderland, behave very sensibly. 








AnicCe ‘That sounds like mum- 
‘ 


bers, and numbers mean. arith 


metic, 
right! lle 


| overheard you 


RABBIT Exactly 
miles broadly. 
say you were having trouble with 
arithmetic. 

ALICE, Yes, but it's mostly di- 


vision. Of course IT dont espe- 


cially like subtraction, but I can 
do that easier, and I can add and 
multiply all right if T am careful. 
But | like arithmetic 
well anyway. 


You 


know my 


don't very 


RABBI don't? Perhaps 


vou dont friends in 
One-Two Land, then. 

anice-— | don't know what you 
mean. 
One-Two Land is the 


Numbers. 


come to see 


RABBIT 
home 
You 


them. 


of the Happy 
might like to 
Maybe 


with your 


they 


( ould help 
homework. 
Mother 


help me, but she’s still busy in 


ALICI said she would 


the kitchen, so I guess it will be 
all right if I 


else to help me. 


can find someone 


How do we get 


to One-Two Land? 








RALAH AVERY 


rAuBrr- We go right through 
this window and out tp the gar- 
den. ‘Then you'll see why they 
First 


thing you know we'll be in One- 


call me a magic bunny. 
‘Two Land. 

Ile leaps to the window and 
helps Alice up. 
down on the other side and are 
lost to sight.) 


Then both jump 


SCENE 2 
Numbers 1-12 are dancing in 
a circle, while Symbols are in the 
center, trying unsuccessfully to 
duck out of the ring, amid laugh- 


ing and shouting. Alice and 
Rabbit enter.) 

RABBIT—Well, here we are in 
One-Two Land. (lle takes a 


whistle out of his pocket and 
The circle breaks up 


and Numbers 


blows on it. 
immediately, line 
up in order, while Symbols run 
off stage right.) 
friends, the Happy 
Numbers, this is Alice, who thinks 


‘These are my 
Numbers. 


you are making arithmetic too 
(Numbers look 
So I want 


hard for her. 


down at the eround. 








COMLARACTERS 


\ fifth-grader. 


VIOTITER 


ALI! 


rABBIT - The magic bunny, who lives 
im One 
NUMBERS 


Iwo Land. 

Elves with the numbers 
from | to 12 on thetr suits 
More elves, with 
Plus, Minus, Times, 
Divided by, Equals on their suits. 


SYMBOLS syim- 


bols for 








SETTING 


The dining room 
Three chairs are 


Scenes 1 and 3. 
of Alice’s house. 
at the table. Door at right leads to 
the kitchen. There is a window at 
center back. 

?2.—One-Two Land. A low 
runs back of the 

A backdrop of numbers and 
symbols may be used. 


See ne 
wall across the 


stage. 
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January 


to show her how much fun you 
have playing together. Let’s show 
some of tricks. (Te 
blows his whistle again.) 


her your 
In order, numbers do the fol- 
tricks. A whistle 
cates each change. 

1. Odd numbers drop back and 
climb on wall. 


lowing indi- 


2. Numbers 12-1 line up in te- 
verse order. 

3. Numbers 1-12 line up in cor- 
rect order. 

4. Numbers 3, 6, and 9 stand in 
line; other numbers turn backs. 
Aren't they cute? But 
what happened to the other little 


ALICE 
elves? 

RABBIT— They ran off when | 
blew my whistle the first time. 
‘They are bashful. 

ALICE “They are?) Why? 

RABBIT 
like 


hard 


They feel that people 
they 
have to 


them because 
work. Ill 


coax them back to show we want 


don't 
mean 


them. (lle blows the whistle: 
then calls.) Yoo-hoo. Oh, Plus 
and Minus! Come here, please, 


and the others, too. 


(The fwe 
Symbols come forward obedient- 
ly.) We need you to play games. 
I want Alice to see how much 
fun we have. 

ALICE—What a cute little one 
this is! (Divided By 1s peeking 
ever his shoulder, but his back is 
toward her and she doesn’t see 
his symbol.) What’s your name? 

DIVIDED BY— My name is Divid- 
ed By. 
me? 

ALICE (looks very disappoit- 
ed )—Yes, I have. 

RABBIT—Come Alice, it 
isn’t his fault if you were absent 


Have you ever heard of 


now, 


and missed the first day he visited 
your class. Let’s have some more 
tricks. (Blows whistle and van- 
ous exercises Rabbit 
announces only first half of ex- 
ample, while Numbers complete 


each.) 


are done. 


3+4=7 3K 4=$12 
6X 2=12 8+3=—11 
5+4=9 2*5=— 10 
ALICE—But those are easy. 


Those are just addition and mul- 
tiplication. It’s subtraction and 
division that are hard. 

RABBIT— [hat’s 
are backward operations. 
you walk backwards? 

ALICE—I guess I can if I prac 
tice. (She walks across the stage 
backwards, at first slowly; then 
with assurance.) 

RABBIT—There, that wasn’t 
bad. If ge 63) 


they 
Can 


because 


(Continued on pa 
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THE NEW YEAR 
DINAH M. MULOCK CRAIK 


Who comes dancing over the 
snow, 

His soft little feet all bare 
rosy? 

Open the door though the wild 
winds blow, 

Take the child in and make him 
cozy. 

Take him in and hold him dear, 

He is the wonderful glad New 
Year. 


and 


TWELVE MONTHS 
IN A ROW 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Twelve months in a row, 

Use them well and let them go; 

Welcome them without a fear, 

Let them go without a tear 

Twelve months in a year; 

Greet the passing miracle, 

Spring and summer beautiful, 

Autumn, winter, gliding on, 

Glorious seasons quickly gone 

God’s treasures in a row, 

Take them, love them, let them 
go! 


SNOW DREAM 
FLEUR CONKLING 


I must walk with magic feet, 
Stepping lightly as I go 
Through the softly falling sleet 
On the velvet white of snow. 


Quickly find the fairy path, 
Deeply hidden as the sky 

Where the summer carpet hath 
Turned to star-dust, piling high. 


When I reach the mirrored stream 

Where the pine trees stoop to 
peer 

From the stairways of the dream 

Crystal ledges standing near. . 


Then I'll sing a little song 

Soft as feathers of the snow. 
Skipping all the way along. . . 
Do not wake me as I go. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
Verses: J. B. Lippincott Company, for 
Twelve Months in a Row” and for “Cars 
Go Fast” from For Days and Days, copy- 
night 1919, 1947; The Paebar Co., for 
Snow Dream” from Small Talk for 
Small People; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for 
My Policeman” from The Fairy Green, 
“opyright 1923; Harper Bros., for “My 
4xicab” from I Go A-Traveling, copy- 
right 1929; Metheun & Co., Ltd., for 
Potatoes” from Play-Time and Co. 


MY POLICEMAN 
ROSE FYLEMAN 


He is always standing there 

At the corner of the square; 

He is very big and fine 

And his silver buttons shine. 

All the carts and taxis do 

Everything he tells them to, 

And the little errand boys 

When they pass him make no 
noise. 

Though I am so very small 

I am not afraid at all: 

He and I are friends, you see, 

And he always smiles at me. 


Poems for Pleasure 


MY TAXICAB 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


One day I made a taxicab 

Out of a block of wood. 

I gave it wheels and _ steering 
gear 

And the best top that I could. 

My taxicab ran down the hall. 

It stopped at every door. 

It made me piles of money 

Which I spread upon the floor. 

It carried passengers all day 

‘Till father came at night, 

And then I put it safely 

In the cupboard out of sight. 


POTATOES 
EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS 


Potatoes on the table 
‘To eat with other things, 
Potatoes with their jackets off 
May do for dukes and kings. 


But if you wish to taste them 
As nature meant you should, 

Be sure to keep their jackets on 
And eat them in a wood. 


A little salt and pepper, 
A deal of open air, 

And never was a banquet 
That offered nobler fare. 


But if the time is winter 
There’s still another plan: 

You simply pay a penny to 
‘The Hot Potato Man. 


The children cluster around him 
To catch a ray of heat. 

“All “ot,” he cries, “and mealy, 
And warm yer ‘ands a treat!” 


The best of food can weary 
The best of appetite; 

Potatoes with their jackets on 
Are always, always right. 





CARS GO FAST 
ANNETTE WYNNE 

Cars go fast along the street, 

They're faster than the fastest 
feet, 

And people may ride at their 
ease 

To any little town they please. 


Cars go north, south, east, and 
west, 

(I wonder which 
best ! ) 

On any street they choose to be 

Are people walking round like 
me. 


way is the 


Cars go along on every way 
And never tire all the day; 

But I should grow quite tired out 
If I should always run about. 


MY SNOWBALL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I had a little snowball once 
It was so round and white; 
I took it home with me 
And tried to keep it overnight; 
But when next morning I awoke, 
Just at the break of day, 
I went to get it—and I found 
It had melted all away! 





Make « Suew Man 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS 


Make a snow man_ round and fat, 


If he stands in 


the 


sun all day, 
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Then put on a 


He will soon melt 


M. SENKE 


great big hat. 


all a- way. 
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CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR 

KING FEROC!I 

QUEEN GLUMI 

FLORETTE~ The princess. 

LADIES IN WAITING Any number. 
COURTIERS~—Any number. 
vALMORA shepherd. 

GUARDS lwo. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN 

FAIRY 
LION 


One or more as desired 


Several. 
MONSTER 


BEARS 


CosTUMES 


wear tra- 


Lhe 


suits of 


Human characters 
ditional fairy-tale costumes. 
cove rall 


animals wear 


apprepriat colors, hoods, and 
animal masks, 
dragon mask and an easily re 


movable robe over a little boy's 


Monster wears a 


Suit, An old fur coat is good 
SETTING 
[Thrones are used in the first 
scene only, ‘The many short 


scenes are to be played ona bare 


stage with curtains in piace of a 


bia kdrop 


Nort 
This play is based on the story 
af Your (Csood Health, in DT he 
Art of the Story Tell r, by Marie 


Shedlock. Special arrangements 
have been made with the estate 
of Marie Shedlock, and the pub 
lishers, Curtis Brown, Ltd., Lon 
don, England, for this use of the 
material, 




















NARRATOR (in front of the cur- 
tain ) 
king who was such a 
ruler that whenever he sneezed, 
everyone in the whole kingdom 


Long ago, there lived a 
mighty 


had to exclaim, “To your good 
health!” 
cept one shepherd, and he just 
would not say it. King Feroce 
heard of this, and he was angry, 


Everyone said it-—ex- 


and he sent for the shepherd to 
come before him. So the shep- 
herd came, playing a little tune 
on his pipe, and stood before the 
throne, where the king sat look- 
ing very grand and _ powerful. 
Now Valmor, the shepherd, had 
some powerful friends—the fairies 
who lived in the hills. But of 
course, King Feroce didn’t know 
anything about them. If he had, 
he might not have been so rude 
to the shepherd! 


ScENE 1 


(The king and queen are seat- 
ed on their thrones. The princess 
is seated near the queen. Lord 
Chamberlain stands beside the 
king; Courtiers and Ladies in 
Waiting are grouped on either 
side, and Valmor stands before 
the. king.) 

KING FEROCE—Say at once: To 
my good health! 

VALMOR—To my good health. 

KING FEROCE—To mine, mine, 
mine, you rascal! You vagabond! 
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The Princess aud the Shepherd 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Pierson School, 


VALMOR—To mine, to mine, 
Your Majesty! 
KING 


breast ) 


FEROCE (beating his own 
But to mine 
VALMOR (tapping 


Well, yes, of course, to my own! 


to my own! 
his breast) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN—Say at 
once, this very moment, ““To your 
good health, Your Majesty,” or 
you will lose your life! 

VALMOR (his eye falling on the 
All right—I’ll say it if 
I may have the princess for my 
wife. 

(Exclamations of horror from 


princess ) 


Courtiers and Ladies in Waiting. ) 
KING FEROCE—How dare you 
suggest such a thing, a common 
fellow like you? 
FLORETTE—Father, I like 
I like him better than 
any prince I’ve ever met. 
Alas, llorette, 
have you lost your senses? P 


No, Mother. 
just found them. ‘The shepherd is 


this 
shepherd! 


QUEEN GLUME 


FLORETTE I've 
big and strong and there’s laugh- 
ter in his eyes. I will gladly be 
his wife. 


Oh, 


dear, oh, dear, after all Ive been 


QUEEN GLUME (weeping 
through! I lose my little son 
and heir to the throne—and then 
my only daughter wishes to wed 
an uncouth shepherd from the 
hills! Oh, I shall faint from the 
shock! 

(A lady in waiting hastily holds 
smelling salts to her nose; anoth- 
er fans her. The queen revives.) 
Florette, Florette, 
how dare you say you will marry 


KING FEROCE 
this fellow, this insolent rustic, 
who defies me, King Feroce the 
Mighty? 

FLORETTE 
different from anyone I have ever 


Oh, because he’s so 















—a—-™~ "? 


BALPH AVERY 





LESLYE T. DIFFIN 


known! Why, I could have fun 
with the shepherd ! 

QUEEN GLUME (wailing )—But 
who ever heard of a_ princess 
having fun? 

VALMOR—And why shouldn't a 
princess have fun? Isn’t she alive 

as alive as the lambs on the hills 
Kneels 


on one knee before the princess.) 


or the birds in the sky? 


Princess Florette, you'll have as 
much fun as they do, when you're 
my wife. 

KING FEROCE—You rogue! You 
scoundrel! ‘The princess shall 
never be your wife, and you shall 
die for your impudence and your 
refusal to say: ‘To my 
health. Guards, take this fellow 
and throw him to the lion. 

(Guards step forward and seize 
Valmor. ) 


good 


FLORETTE—No, no! Oh, you 
couldn’t be so crucl, Father! The 
lion would tear him to pieces! 
Spare his life, Your Majesty! I 
beg of you, spare his life! 

I gave him his 
Now it is too late. 


KING FEROCE 
chance. 

FLORETTE 
Shepherd, please say, “To your 
good health, Your Majesty,” and 
even now he may spare your life. 

VALMOR -Pll say it 
when you’re my wife. Don’t be 
afraid, Princess. Au revoir! (fe 
goes off jauntily between the two 
guards. ) 

LADY IN WAITING (weeping) 
Such a brave young fellow—so 
merry and gay—so young to die! 

ANOTHER LADY—And 
horrible death—to be eaten by a 
lion! 

FLORETTE—He said, “Au _ re- 
voir.’ That means, “Until we 
And he wasn’t 


goes to Valmor) 


(smiling ) 


such a 


, 39 
meet again. 
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afraid! (She looks about def. 
antly.) Well, I won't be, either! 
(In a ringing voice, waving her 
hand.) Au revoir, my shepherd! 


SCENE 2 

(Enter Guards with Valmor.) 

FIRST GUARD—There, my fine 
fellow, there’s the lion and may 
he make short work of you. 
GUARD—You d__ better 
say, “To your good health,” to 
the lion. It'll be tHe last thing 
youll ever say! (Guards push 
him forward and then hurry 
away as the sound of roaring is 
heard. But just as the lion ap- 
pears, Fairy springs between him 
and Valmor.) 

FAIRY— 
Shepherd, 

fear! 
I, your friend in need, am here. 
Face the lion, meet his eye, 
Sing a song; then by and by 
He will drop and fall asleep. 
Sing! The lion shall not leap! 

(Fairy vanishes.) 

VALMOR (advances toward the 
lion, singing to the tune of 
“Winds of Evening”)— 

Close your eyes, O Liony-lion, 


SECOND 


have no 


Shepherd, 


Close your eyes and gently relax, 
Gently as wax, 
Gently relax, 
Close your eyes, O Liony-lion, 
Close your eyes and gently relax! 

(As Valmor repeats the song, 
the lion staggers about drowsily 
and finally falls down fast asleep 
and snores. Valmor laughs mer- 
rily; then capers about the stage, 
playing his pipe.) 

(Curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR (putting his head 
out between the curtains )—Next 
morning, (Continued on page 62) 
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a JANUARY COMES WITH A CHIME OF BELLS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


defi. 
ither! 
g her 


herd! Jan-u-ar- y comeswith a chimeof bells That sound “Ding, dong, ding, dong.” 


mor.) 
y fine 
| may 
l. 

better 
1,” to 
thing 
push 
hurry 
ing is 
in ap- 
n him 





ne of 
- The bells with their mer - ry “Ding, dong, ding, dong.” Hear the 
relax, 


ion, 
! 
relax! 
song, 
‘owsily 
asleep 
5 mer- 
stage, 


head 


joy - ful New Year bells; Their chime rings loud and clear; We will work, we will play, We'll be im - 








> 


prov- ing ev - ‘ry . “Ding, dong” or a Hap - py New Year! 
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The Toys’ 


Conspiracy 


PRIMAR) 


FOR OLDER 


ait 





PUPILS 


DOROTHY WEBBER CATON 


kor erly Teacher, Fu t Grad: 








IN-TITF-BOX port 


Jan P playroom Various t 
tricvele, ball, doll buegy, toy 
clishe ind so on ire about the 
reom \monm thre toy ol 


helf or table 1 tov bank 




















Jack-in-the-Ro ts upstas 
center. Lamb is right of Ja 
in-the-Box. Panda sits right cen 
ler, facing audience Doll stands 
right wins 


downstave left, facing 


Jane is stage center completing a 
structure with buildine — block 
Mother sits left center, readin: 

MOTHER It's time to put away 
your toys jane. 

JANI Yes, Mother. She be 
gins to set the room in order. 

MOTHER Have you decided 
what you will give to the alter 
Christmas toy collection that the 
Boy Scouts are having? 

JANE. Why, Mother, I have 


nothing to give 


MOTHER | thought you would 


want to share vour tovs with oth 
er children. 

JANE I haven't enough toys 
for myself, Besides, the Boy 
Scouts asked for toys to mend 
My toys aren't broken. 

MoTHER--Im sure” the Bor 
Scouts can use toys that aren't 
broken. As you put your things 
away, think about it, dear. You'll 
find at least one toy to give, | 


know. Exits up left 

JANE—No, I won't, | won't, I 
wont give my toys away! She 
kicks the block structure, and 


topples over with a crash. She 
throws one or two blocks. Dur- 
display of and 
unnoticed by 


ing this temper, 
Panda vets 
io his feet and stands right cen- 
ter. Lamb, fri 


Panda for 


Jane, 


chtened, hurries to 


protection; and Jack 


disappears into his box. Jane 
exils angrily up left. 
(There is a brief silence. 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX—Is it safe up 


there; or is she still throwing 
things? 
PANDA—It’s safe. 


Jack jumps up.) 


She’s gone. 
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LAMB—Are sure it’s 


safe, Panda? 


you quite 


PANDA (patting Lamb reassur- 
noly)—Yes, little lamb, don’t be 
afraid. 

| ACK-IN-THE-BOX- "T’sk-tsk-tsk ! 


What a temper! Isn't that just 
like «i girl? 
port Not just like a gil. 


That is just like any selfish child; 


i selfish boy would be just as bad. 
PANDA- I suppose so. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOx (jokingly 


Dolly. ( yf 


boys are just as 


I was only teasing vou, 


course, some 
tinean and selfish. 
(timidly 


wants to keep us 


LAMB Maybe 


be auUse she 


Jane 


loves us. 
ANDA—Nonsense! She doesn’t 
but herself! 


love 


anyone 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX —Now _ that’s 
where we come in. 

poLL--What do you’ mean, 
Jack-in-the-Box? 

JACK-IN-THE-BOxX— We'll have 
to make her unselfish. We must 
make her love others. 


make her 


PANDA--We_ can't 


love other children. 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX—We can try. 


LAMB (taking place left of 
Jack-in-the-Box What can we 
do? 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX (emphatical- 


ly We can make her vive one 
ol us away. 
poLL- Do you think that if she 


gives one of us away, she may be- 
other children? 
BOX Yes, 
ometimes happen that way. 


LAMB-- I 


vin to love 
J ACK-IN-T11I things 
wonder whether it 
really will change her. 
J ACK-IN-THE-BOx—Of course it 
will 


change her. If she gives 


away one of her toys, she won't 


so selfish as she 


right now! 

LAMB--I suppose that’s true, 
jack-in-the-Box. (He takes po- 
sition near exit up left.) 

PANDA—But how 
her give one of us 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX 
has to get broken; 

LAMB (in 


be quite seems 


can we make 
away? 

‘One of us 
that’s how! 
and as to 
herself )—Oh, Which one? 

(There is a long silence while 
the toys ponder this, and look at 
one another anxiously 


distress, 
dear! 


January 1949 


PANDA (talking to himself 

paces the floor nervously) 

(Ile continues to 
pace.) I he thinks / 
should be the one. Who 
heard of a Panda breaking him- 
(Continues pac- 


I ( olish idea ! 
suppose 


ever 


self on purpose? 
ing.) It’s just about impossible 
for me to get broken, 
pace.) |—I 
I suppose there is one way— (fle 
sighs audibly.) Oh, 
Ill be the one, 


anyway. 
(Pace, -I suppose 
dear! 
DOLL Jack-in- 
the-Box. 

PANDA (stopping 
tracks)—No, Dolly! 


J ACK-IN-THE-BOX 


dead in his 
Not you! 
Why, Dolly, 


how can vou break yourself? 


poLLt—It’s very easy. All | 
have to do is bend forward a lit- 
tle and—CRASH! I am on the 
floor with my nose flattened and 

face smashed 
(She rocks for- 
I just bend 


maybe my whole 


in! You see 
ward on her toes.) 
forward like this and 
PANDA (rushing to stop her 
No, no, my dear! I couldn’t bear 
it! (I1is hands are on her shoul- 
ders, holding her upright.) Your 
pretty nose broken (He shud- 
ders.) No, Isay! [Pll be the one. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX— Mercy ! How 
can you break yourself, Panda? 
PANDA—I can take a_ deep 


breath and (Continued on page 68) 





The Good 


Fairies 





FOR VERY YGUNG CHILDREN 


NELLIE BEVERLY 








CLARACTERS 
JOYCE 
MILLICENT 


MOTILER 


ANNE 


SETTING 

A living room. If the play is 
given in the front of the 
two or three chairs may 
represent a davenport, the table 
from the library 
pressed into service, and cush- 
ions and a short rug, perhaps 
even a floor lamp, added for at- 
mosphere. 


class- 


room, 


corner can be 




















The living room is untidy. 
There are magazines lying about, 
the rug has lint on it, the cush- 
ions are and there 
are toys scattered here and there.) 

MOTHER 


disarranged, 


(entering languidly ) 
this 
1 wish 
some good fairies would come and 
straighten it for me. (Sighs.) Dd 
like to take (Sits.) But 
I must get this room in order. 
Leans back; closes eyes.) 1 do 
wish there were fairies nowadays. 
Yawns; then goes to sleep.) 
Joye é, Millicent 


just too tired to clean 


room. (Looks around.) 


a Nap. 


Anne, and 

enter. ) 
ANNE 
JOYCE 


lips.) 


Let’s play in here. 
Shush! (Puts finger to 
Mother's asleep. 

MILLICENT—Poor Mother, she’s 
tired. Let’s surprise her 
straighten up the room. 

JOYCE 
( Exits.) 

ANNE—And [I'll get a dustcloth. 
( Exits.) 


and 


I'll get a dust mop. 


Girls return at once with the 
things. ) 

MILLICENT—I'll shake the rug. 
(Picks up rug and exits.) 

joyce—I can dust. (Dusts the 
furniture. ) 

ANNE if I'm not very 
big, I can pick up things and help 
to make the room neat. (Picks 
up magazines and toys and puts 
them where they belong.) 

MILLICENT (returns with rug 
and starts to use dust mop)— 
Isn't this fun? I like to clean. 
We must be very quiet so as not 
to wake Mother. 

joycr—I like to dust too. I do 
hope Mother sleeps till we get 


Even 


everything done. 
ANNE (Steps back from table) 
Doesn't the table 
yoycre—-Yes, 
MILLICENT 
shake the dust mop I can put the 
rug back. 
ANNE—I can do it! 
rug in place.) 
(Millicent exits with mop.) 


look nice? 
it looks very nice. 
Now as soon as | 


(She puts 


yoyce—There, I have every- 
thing dusted. Doesn't the room 
look nice? 

MILLICENT (re-entering )—Let'’s 


put something pretty on the table 
for a special surprise. I wish we 
had some flowers. 

yoyce—We could use the plant 
that Mother has on the kitchen 
window sill. I'll get it. (Exits.) 

MILLICENT—This pillow needs 
plumping up a bit. (She fixes the 
pillow. ) 











(Continued on page 66): 
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CHARACTERS 


pEVON~A spendthrift. 

sAMMY—A_ boy who earns his 
own money. 

MADAM MONEY—Wears a_ robe 


decorated in front with large 
silver and gold paper coins, 
and a green cape. 

HALF DOLLARS—Ten boys hold- 
ing cardboard disks decorated 
to resemble half dollars. 

SMALL BOY 

savE—Wears a rich robe. 

spEND- Dressed as a fairy with 
a wand. 

civE—An angel with wings. 

TRANSFORMATION POSTER 

TRANSPORTATION POSTER 

SCENIC POSTER BEARERS 

GIFT-BEARER—A small angel. 

HUNGRY CHILD 

RAGGED CHILD 

LAME CHILD 

BLIND CHILD 


Wears pajamas. 


GIRLS 
BOYS 


SETTING 
An arch like the one in the 
photograph on this page adds to 
the attractiveness of the stage, 
as do potted palms, but actually 
no setting is required, 


PosTERS 


Each of the transformation 
posters has an unattractive pic- 
ture on one side and an attrac- 
tive one on the other. The first 
shows a broken-down bicycle on 
one side and a fine new one on 
the other; the second, a boy in 
ragged faded clothes and one in 
a new suit; the third, a dull un- 
interesting bedroom and_ the 
same room made attractive; 
the fourth, an untidy yard with 
a broken fence and a yard with 
flowers and a white picket fence. 

The transportation posters are 
large 


mounted cutouts of: a 


touring car, a passenger bus, a 
streamlined train, a luxury liner, 
and a passenger plane. 

The scenic posters might be 
advertising pictures of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty, the National Cap- 
itol, Niagara Falls, scenes from 
our national | 
obtained from travel agencies or 
chambers of commerce. 


» ! 
arks, ana so on, 























Part I 

DEVON (enters right, in front 
of curtains, waving three bills at 
Sammy, who appears with bag of 
newspapers at an entrance back 
of the audience 
Come here; I’ve got something 
super to tell you! 

SAMMY 


Hey, Sammy! 


‘coming down aisle 
and dropping bag on stage steps 
left) —What’s super, Dev? 

DEVON 


bills! Look! 


0. N. Johnson 


Now I'm thirteen, 






These three one-dollar 


Madam Money Jalhes 
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Dad’s giving me three dollars ev- 
ery week! 

SAMMY (sitting on top step) 
What for? 

DEVON—To spend, of course! 
What else? 

SAMMY. You mean you're go- 
ing to spend three dollars a week? 

DEVON--Sure. What's 
bubble chocolate 
bars, comic books, movies 


easicr? 
‘There's gum, 
SAMMY. You mean you won't 
save a penny of it? 
DEVON--Oh, maybe a nickel or 
But 


Money’s made to 


a dime every now and then. 
my motto is: 
spend. 

SAMMY But not to squander, 
Devon! 

DEVON--Oh, don’t be a drip! 
Money just runs through my fin- 
gers. 

SAMMY~— Has it occurred to you 
that some man has to sweat for 
all this money you're throwing 
around? 

DEVON- [ll 
my dad doesn’t have to sweat for 


have you know 
his money. 

Well, I have to sweat 
for mine; and so did my dad, so 


SAMMY 


don’t expect me to pal around 
with you if you’re going to throw 
away money like that. 
DEVON—I'll get another buddy 
who isn’t an old tightwad! 
SAMMY (Standing with digni- 
ty)—That’s O.K. by me. See if 
(Picks up bag of papers 
Exits same 


Devon 


I care. 
and starts up aisle. 
door he entered while 
watches.) 

pEVON-—Well, for crying out 
loud! (Drops down on steps 
where Sammy had been sitting.) 
I wish such 
thing as moncy in the world! 

MADAM MONEY (Sleps out from 
behind the curtain at the right) 
That’s a very silly wish, Devon. 
Who are you? 


there wasn’t any 


DEVON (rising ) 















err 






























MADAM MONEY—I am known 
as Madam Money. 

DEVON—Well, I hope you're 
satisfied now that you’ve cost me 
my best friend. 

MADAM MONEY--Come, Devon. 
Your life isn’t ruined 

DEVON--Yes, it is! Sammy’s 
the best pal Pll ever have. 

MADAM MONEY 


yet. 


I like Sammy 
myself. He's an unusual boy. 
DEVON (crossly)—He’s an old 


penny-pincher, 


MADAM MONEY~ Of course he 
is! Anyone who uses money in- 
telligently knows that pennies 


have to be pinched if they are to 
amount to anything. 


0. N. Johnson 
er 






bEVON—TI suppose I don’t know 
anything about money. 

MADAM MONEY You certainly 
But you'd better learn if 
you wish to keep your friend’s 
respect. 

DEVON (meekly)—You think I 
might get Sammy to pal around 


do not. 


with me again if I learned to be 
intelligent about money? 

MONEY I 
might be worth trying. 
know that since his father died 


MADAM believe it 


Did you 


Sammy has contributed to the 
family income every week and 
started a savings account besides? 

pDEVON—No, I didn’t. He never 
told me. 

MADAM MONEY—Well, he has. 
And he does it by pinching pen- 
nies, doubling dimes and 
quarters till they become half 
dollars dollars. Sit 
there, and I'll give you a few les- 


and 
and down 


sons from Sammy's Book of Fi- 
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nance. (Walks across stage and 
picks up from behind curtain at 
left a large cardboard book en- 


titled Finances—Sammy _ Jones. 
At the same time Devon goes 


down steps and sits in a seat in 
the first row.) 
Part II 
MADAM MONEY (opening the 
book) —The first chapter is called 
“Making Money,” and the sub- 
title is, “It Takes Elbow Grease 
and Gray Matter.” Look at these 
illustrations: “How I Doubled 
Five Half Dollars.” 
(Curtain opens. Sammy and 
First Half Dollar are standing on 


stave right of center. 
Dollar looks doleful.) 

SAMMY—What’s. the matter 
with you now, Half Dollar? 

FIRST HALF DOLLAR—That is 
what’s the matter with me! [I’m 
only a half. I wish to be a whole 
dollar! 


First Half 


SAMMY~—The matter with you 
I ran 
my legs nearly off to get you when 


is: You're never satisfied ! 


you said I needed a quarter. 

FIRST HALF DOLLAR—You did. 
A dime is too small. 

SAMMY—So I worked my fin- 
gers to the bone to make you a 
quarter. Then you wanted to be 
a half dollar. Well, here you are: 
a half dollar, but still not satis- 
fied. You want me to add an- 
other fifty cents to you? 


FIRST HALF DOLLAR--Right-o! 
Vifty-fifty! Hear .that?  Fifty- 
fifty! It (Continued on page 57) 
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the discovery of gold in Cali- 


pPAttures 
fornia. 


in the Class Nave a collections: 
Bring a few of your duplicates 


pome- 
and exchange. 


one may be willing to give a 


in your town collect. 
talk on collecting. 


ner devoted to collections this 
month? A committee can make 
the arrangements. 


ld 


one have a collection 
of marbles or shells that cou 


be brought to school? 


Does any 
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THE QUIZ BOX 


Carol Hartley 











PPODIIDIOP PLO S DOF 


Can you answer these questions 
about Mother Nature and have a 
perfect score? 

1. What continent has no squir- 
rels? 

2. Is the spider an insect? 

3. Can spiders’ webs be used 
commercially by the textile indus- 
try? 

4. How can a fly walk across a 
ceiling? 

5. Does the stork have a voice? 

6. Does the female cricket pro- 
duce a sound? 

7. How does the male cricket 
call its mate? 

8. What is the only insect that 
makes any contribution to the food 
of man? 

9. Do the male bees, or drones, 
of the beehive have a sting? 

10. How long do honeybees live? 





eer 


LOST AND FOUND 


Grace Evelyn Mills 








reer 





1. LOST: a basket in a song. It’s 
color was: 
(a) green and yellow 
(b) red and white 
(c) pink and blue 
2, LOST: two children in a wood: 
(a) Jack and Jill 
(b) Penrod and Sam 
(c) Hansel and Gretel 
3. FOUND: Footprints on an is- 
land by 
(a) Robinson Crusoe 
(b) Johnny Appleseed 
(c) Robin Hood 
4, LOST: The children of 
(a) Bremen 
(b) Nottingham 
(c) Hamelin 
3s FOUND: The Holy Grail by 
(a) Sir Lancelot 
(b) Sir Launfal 
(c) King Arthur 
6. LOST: Friends of his youth by 
(a) Little John 
(b) Rip Van Winkle 
(c) Rumpelstiltskin 
LOST: A race, because of a nap, 
y 
(a) a grasshopper 
b) a tortoise 
(c) a hare 











NAME THE CAPITALS 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


PLPLOLOLLOPLOLOLO LILO LS 





A month + a = 

A stag + acar 

A pigeon + r= 

A boy’s name + 2000 pounds = 
A boy’s name + a male child = 
Not big + a stone = 

A season + a piece of land = 
A boy’s name + a castle = 

A girl’s name + a = 


CONAVAYWN 





WALKING THE TIGHTROPE 
Eveline Ward 





Stretch out a length of cord on 
the floor. Ask someone to pretend 
he is a tightrope walker and walk 
the rope. He will think that it is 
an easy task until you make him 
look through the large end of a pair 
of field glasses as he tries to walk it. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 52. 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Party Scene 


There are at least five mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 
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NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 








Fill the blanks with Roman nu- 
merals to make the words defined. 


1. H--E ahome for bees 

2. A - - E something on which 
a wheel turns 

3. P--Y a fairy 


4. AN - - L a blacksmith’s block 


5. A - -S what the earth 
turns on 
6. A --E the highest point 


7. SU - - IT the top of a hill 

8. SU - - OR to help 

9. SK - - S_ winter sports equip- 
ment 


PRPS PP SILL OLE 


BEANS IN THE BOX 


Margaret O. Hyde 


PPPLELLL? 





eerrre 








Here is a game which you can 
make easily if you have a box which 
has sections in it. A stocking box 
is a good box to use. Perhaps some- 
one will help you make such a box 
if you do not happen to have one. 

Number each section of the box, 
from one to ten or twelve. 

Label each section with a score 
number, from one to ten. 

To play, stand a short distance 
from the box and throw a beanbag 
into it. The player who scores 100 
first wins the game. 


A JANUARY CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Grace Evelyn Mills 



















































































/ 2 3z 4 5 6 
1 
8 3 10 
7) (2 13 14 
Is 16 17 
I8 !3 20 2.1 
a2 
23 24 8625 2.6 
a1 
ACROSS DOWN 
i. A high hill 2. Not off 


7. An Eskimo word for house 

9. A celestial being 

11. And, but, 
conjunction ) 

13. Something to sleep on 

15. As a prefix, it means again. 

16. A dog is one to a good mas- 
ter. 

18. Ireland is one; so are Man- 
hattan, Guam, and Iwo Jima. 

21. Tardy 

22. One of pussy’s big cousins 

23. If you had to spell Ellen 
with two letters, which would you 
use? 

24. To jump in the water 

27. Found on a beach 


(another 
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3. You’ll see one at the circus, 
and maybe more than one. 

4. A home for the _____ 

5. Chicago, . 

6. I didn’t say yes. 

8. Better stay in the jungle 
where you belong. 

10. province of Canada (abbr.) 

12. It comes from pine forests. 

14. To rest 

16. Somebody’s daddy 

17. Preposition 

19, Exclamation of surprise 

20. To finish 

21. It comes out of a volcano. 

25. To be 

26. A measure of type 





PIPL IP II PIPPI LIL LL LOLOL OLED IOL ILO LI ILI O DO, 
WHO AM I? 


Jean C. Rice 
PRPPLPL ILI L ILL LOLI LOLOL LLL LL ELL LILO LO ODDO, 


See in how few clues you can 
guess who this prominent American 
was. 

1. Iam the only man who signed 
all four documents which were 
most important in the founding of 
the United States: the Declaration 
of Independence, Treaty of Alli. 
ance with France, Treaty of Paris 
at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

2. I was born in Boston in 1706, 
I went to school for a very short 
time. At ten years of age I worked 
in my father’s candle and soap shop, 
I didn’t like to work, so I became 
an apprentice in my older brother’s 
printing shop. 

3. I published the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which later became the 
Saturday Evening Post. With the 
success of the newspaper, I pub- 
lished Poor Richard’s Almanac. The 
sayings of ‘Poor Richard” are still 
quoted. 

4. I invented a stove, made the 
first copperplate press in America, 
and discovered that lightning is an 
electrical discharge. 





AN ABC CLUB 
Lucille E. Campbell 





Why don’t you and your friends 
start an ABC (Always Be Careful) 
Club? Each of you could have ten 
ABC certificates, and when someone 
saw another member being careless, 
he could demand a certificate. The 
person with the most certificates 
could be the leader in games, or 
receive some other reward. 


POPOL L LL LOL LL LLL LLOLOLDOLLLLDLOODDLCDOOOIIIN 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


Eveline Ward 
SOOPER E COPED DOR OCCOD DCCC ORCC OOOCOOTITTIN 


1. Silkworms make nylon. 

2. A Roman coin with Caesar’s 
picture was dug up in England. 
3. It bore this date: 44 B.C. 

4. People once believed that 
Atlas held up the sky. 

5. Darius Greene’s hobby w4s 
aviation. 

6. The “Man without a Count- 
try”’ came home to die. 

7. Rivers in North America 4l- 
ways flow south. 

8. The Pacific end of the Pam 
ama Canal is the one farthest east. 

9. Tourists flock to the Nor 
Pole every summer. 
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KEY BOARD 
Camilla Walch Wilson 























Any boy who likes to work with 
wood will want to make a board 
for keys. A handy place for impor- 
tant keys will be worth the little 
time spent in making this board. 

The board may be any conveni- 
ent size, and made of any kind of 
wood. Finish the wood by waxing, 
yarnishing, or painting. Screw sev- 
eral hooks into the board to hang 
the keys on. Use two screw eyes at 
the top so that the board may be 
fastened to the wall or to a door. 
The word KEYS may be painted on 
the board. 

This is a practical, worth-while 
gadget and makes a suitable gift 
for almost any occasion. 





LUCKY AUTHOR 


Eunice Pennington 





The leader puts in a box as many 
slips of paper as there are persons 
playing the game. On one slip she 
putsa number. Each person draws 
aslip from the box. The one draw- 
ing the slip with the number on it 
is the Lucky Author and begins a 
story. 

The Lucky Author determines 

whether it will be a fairy tale, an 
adventure, or a mystery story. He 
writes the first paragraph, intro- 
ducing the hero or heroine, the 
time, and the setting of the story. 
He should also mention the problem 
or situation involved. 
_ An adventure story might begin 
in this manner: At twilight Betty 
Thurston, a lovely young actress, 
stood gazing in alarm at the ap- 
Proaching storm. For four days she 
had been lost in the Ozarks. 

Then the sheet of paper is passed 
to the next person, who adds the 
next paragraph. As the story pro- 
8resses from person to person, it 
8tows longer and becomes more in- 
volved. The last person must finish 
the Story and then it is to be read 

oud to the group. 





A SPINNING TOP 


Jean C. Rice 





Secure a round wooden button 
one and a half inches in diameter. 
Perhaps you can find one among the 
buttons in Mother’s button box. 
Get a used kitchen match. Make it 
fit the hole in the button. Make 
a point on each end of the match- 
stick. Then you can whirl the little 
top. You can make one for your 
small brother or sister. 





A READING GAME 
Charles Mankenberg 


Here is an interesting reading 
game that you can make and play. 
Cut several cards about eight inch- 
es square, and divide them into 
two-inch squares. In each square 
write a word from a favorite story. 
(The words on the card below are 
from Hansel and Gretel.) You may 
use a word more than once but do 
not put it twice on the same card. 
Write each of these words on a 
small paper and put all the small 
papers in a box. 

Each player. takes one card, and 
a handful of buttons. A leader is 
chosen. He picks a paper from the 
box and reads the word. Each 
player who has that word on his 
card covers it with a button. The 
winner is the one who gets all the 
words in one line covered first. 

















A B Cc D 
1} mother | girl father | food 
2| woods | broom | poor boy 
3} house | dance children | night 
4) candy | summer | brother | pebbles 


























WINTER GARDENS 


Jennie Mewhinney 





During the winter months a 
small indoor garden can be a lot of 
fun. Cut the bottom from a carrot 
and a stalk of celery and put them 
in a shallow dish or saucer. Put 
water in the dish to a depth of about 
one-half inch, and place the dish in 
a dark place for a week or ten days. 

When the little plants begin to 
grow, put the dish in a sunny spot. 
The leaves on the carrot will resem- 
ble dainty ferns. The celery will 
look like a miniature tree. 
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THREE-LETTER WORDS 


Caroline Coleman 





or 


It sounds easy, but will you find 


it easy to name these words of three 


letters, each beginning with C? 

1. C - - animal that chews a 
cud 

2. C - - name of the young of 
a species of animal 


3. C - - may denote joy or sor- 
row 

4. C - - something actors de- 
pend on 

5. C - = golfers aim for it 

6. C - - travelers use this one 

7. C = = this is a pet 

8. C = - an article worn on the 
head 


9. C - = used in every home, 
found in stores 





MAKING FACES 


Grace Evelyn Mills 





Whether you draw the human 
head seriously, or make a carica- 
ture, it is easiest to begin with a 
square. Divide the square in half 
with a line crosswise. Draw anoth- 
er line perpendicularly from top to 
bottom, exactly in the middle, to 
aid in making both sides alike. 

Draw an oval, or rather an egg, 
touching the square at top and bot- 
tom. The line halfway up marks 
the eyes. Ears extend above and be- 
low the middle line. A line drawn 
halfway between the bottom and 
the midway line marks the tip of 
the nose. Eyes may be black spots. 
(Dagwood Bumstead’s eyes are.) 

Try making a cartoon of your- 
self. Do you have a cowlick? Are 
your eyelashes very long? Have you 
a tooth missing? Freckles? Pigtails? 
A long nose? Make the outstand- 
ing feature about you prominent in 
the drawing. You’ll enjoy making 
fun of yourself, 
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veecreeeeccceeT HE SCIENCE CORNER eee 


ROBERT STOLLBERG 


1s tant Profi ? 


The ease with which electricity 
is controlled is one of the reasons 
why itis so useful. You canturna 
flashlight or an electric toaster on 
or off with the flick of a switch. A 
switch may be very close to the de- 
vice which it controls, or it may be 
hundreds of miles away. You can 
learn a lot about simple circuits by 
doing these easy experiments. 


A Simple Circuit 


Every working circuit must con- 
tain a source of electric energy, 
such as a generator or a battery. 
There must be a device which uses 
electric energy (such as a lamp, a 
motor, or a buzzer), and some con- 
necting wires to complete the cir- 
cuit. A standard 1!>-volt dry cell 
will provide the electric energy. You 
can use a miniature lamp socket and 
a 1-volt lamp from the dime store 
as your energy-consuming device or 
load, and Number 18 bell wire or 
radio-hookup wire to connect the 
parts of the circuit as in Fig. 1. 


D = 
r i 








FIG.1 


In this simple circuit, the lamp goes out 
no matter where the circuit is broken 


Notice that the lamp does not 
light up until the entire circuit is 
complete. Disconnect the wire from 
the dry cell at A and the lamp goes 
out. Complete the circuit again, 
and then break it at B. After com- 
pleting it once more, break it at C, 
and then at D. Notice that it makes 
no difference where the circuit is 
broken, the lamp stops glowing un- 
til the circuit is again complete. 


Electrical Conductors 


You can use the same equipment 
to find out which substances will 
conduct electricity and which ones 
will not. Arrange the circuit as in 
Fig. 2, with a break in one of the 
wires. Complete the broken circuit 
by touching the two bared ends of 
the wires to a penny. Notice that 


the lamp glows as before. In this 
way, try to complete the circuit 
with different common substances 
such as chalk, wood, pencil “lead,” 
cloth, rubber, your finger, various 
metals, glass, and a strong solution 
of salt water. 


If the lamp glows 
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brightly, the substance used is a 
good electrical conductor; if it 
glows dimly, it is a fair conductor. 
If the lamp does not glow at all, the 
material is a nonconductor or in- 
sulator. From your experiments can 
you tell which kinds of materials 
are likely to be good conductors of 
electricity? 


at 
———— ; \ 
Ss 


a— dry be 


— Circuit is completed by penny FIG.2 





~) 


1'h-volt lamp 


This cireuit can be used to test substances 
to see how well they conduct electricity. 


A Homemade Electric Switch 


It would be a lot of trouble to 
disconnect a wire every time we 
want to turn off a lamp or a motor, 
so we use a switch of some sort to 
make and break the circuit as we 
please. Toggle switches are often 
used to control house lights. Push- 
button switches are used for door- 
bells. Knife switches are used for 
large lighting operations such as 
city street lights. 

You can make a_ push-button 
switch from a block of wood, a 
strip of sheet metal, and some 
screws or tacks. Assemble these as 
in Fig. 3. Bend the metal so that it 
springs away from the contact 
when not held down. 


connecting FIG, 3 connecting 
és wire 


Screw or tack holds 
sheet metal in place 


 - of soft wood 


l'his easily made push-button or key switch 
can be used in a simple telegraph outfit. 


wire strip of sheet metal 










screw ofr 
tack for 
lower contact 





A Two-Way Telegraph Set 


Two push-button switches will 
make a two-way telegraph circuit. 
You will also need two 1'%-volt 
lamps, one for each station, and two 
dry cells. Assemble them as shown 
in Fig. 4 and the telegraph set is 
complete. You must hold your 
switch or key closed while your 
friend is sending his message. Why? 


station B 


station A 








1'/ -volt lamp 
FIG.4 
This telegraph outfit provides two-way com- 
munication between station A and station B. 


dry cells 12 -volt lamp 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 6. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 26), address questions to our 





counselor in that field, in care of Tue INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Will you please suggest some science 
field trips that may be taken during the 
winter in the northern states? 


Field trips in science, as in any 
other subject, should be made for 
some definite purpose and in con- 
nection with work being studied, so 
the field trips you take depend up- 
on your plans for science work in 
your grade. A few ideas for trips 
are: to discover what happens to 
plants in winter; to note the effects 
the changes of temperature create 
on vegetation and animals out of 
doors; to find animals’ winter 
homes and observe tracks in the 
snow; to watch the winter birds 
and feed them; to observe clouds 
and other weather phenomena. 
Build a feeding stand for the birds. 
This will become a place where 
birds may be studied. 


° 


Do you recommend having sixth-grade 
science pupils work in groups at dif- 
ferent experiments at the same time? 


Many factors enter into formu- 
lating an answer to your question; 
such as, the kind and purpose of 
the experiments, your supply of 
equipment, and the nature of your 
group. 

Pupils need to learn to work to- 
gether in groups, in order to make 
discoveries co-operatively, and to 
report their findings accurately and 
carefully. With careful planning 
by the pupils and teacher, they can 
grow in ability to operate and func- 
tion while working together. Easy 
experiments, with simple apparatus, 
should be performed in this way at 
first. Criteria for judging effective 
group work, safeguards for drawing 
conclusions, and ways to report to 
the total group should be sct up by 
the teachers and pupils as group 
work proceeds. It is important to 
remember that children must be 
aware of the purpose of the work, 
must have a share in planning pro- 
cedure so that a definitely under- 

plan is worked out. 

Group work that is carefully 
Planned and managed will always 
tesult in important learnings in co- 
Operative and democratic prac- 
ices, as well as sound learning in 
science. How much group experi- 
mentation is done depends upon 
Materials available and your skill 
in guiding pupils to learn to work 
together satisfactorily. 


In your opinion should there be a 
course of study in arithmetic for the 
first two grades? 


The work in arithmetic in the 
first two grades should be planned 
as carefully as in the other grades 
of the elementary school. No fixed 
standards of mastery of facts or 
processes are desired in the first two 
grades as in contrast with the goals 
at higher grade levels, The pupil 
should have experiences in which 
he uses number meaningfully. 

Before attempting to write a syl- 
labus for the first two grades, you 
should consult the following guide 
in primary arithmetic: Arithmetic, 
Kindergarten-Grade Three, Curric- 
ulum Bulletin, 1947-48 Series, No. 
2 (Board of Education, Room 108, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
N.Y.). It gives an outline of the 
work to be offered in cach of the 
first three grades. It also suggests 
many activities for making begin- 
ning number work meaningful. 


* 


Would you explain by using an exam- 
ple the best process to use tn teaching 
two-step problems? 


‘There is no best way to solve 
problems regardless of the number 
of steps involved. ‘The ability to 
solve problems depends upon the 
pupil’s development of meaning 
and understanding of number. It 
must be assumed, however, that he 
is able to read intelligently. ‘The 
hidden question in a two-step prob- 
lem is the clement which makes a 
problem of this kind more difficult 
than a one-step problem. ‘The 
hidden question may be illustrated 
by the following: John spent $.15 
for a sandwich and $.07 for a glass 
of milk. How much change did he 
gct from $.50? The first problem 
should ask how much John spent 
and the second problem should 
be the same as given. In this way 
the hidden question is brought to 
the attention of the pupil. 

The best help the teacher can 
give the pupil is to aid him in find- 
ing the hidden question in the prob- 
lem. She can do this by having the 
pupil draw upon his experience. In 
the given problem, she has him 
represent the purchase indicated 
with toy or real money and then 
make the change. The only effec- 
tive aid in problem solving is en- 
riched experience. 


Since some children have more musical 
background than others, in what grade 
shall I start sight reading? 


There is no definite grade in 
which to start sight reading. It all 
depends upon the child’s musical 
vocabulary. When an_ English 
reading primer is placed in the 
hands of a child, the printed words 
should be those which he knows 
and uses. Likewise the vocabulary 
in a music primer should also con- 
tain musical phrases with which 
the child is familiar. 

Logically, a child is ready to read 
a language primer before he is 
ready to read a music one because 
the child learns to talk before he 
gets to school and has a word vo- 
cabulary. It is not so likely that he 
has a musical vocabulary, however. 
Over 50 per cent of the children of 
school age do not know any musical 
phrases (songs). Some are unable 
to match one tone correctly, much 
less a group of tones. 

They must acquire a musical vo- 
cabulary before they start sight 
reading. Encourage them to help 
one another. 


6 


Why should children who have been 
classified as unable to match tones not 
be allowed to sing with the others? 


“Singing” without matching 
tones is not singing. If a child is 
allowed to “sing” in a monotone he 
will always be illiterate in music, 
or at least in the use of his voice. 
If he listens intelligently to others 
singing and is helped individually 
to match tones and sing phrases 
of the songs he hears daily, he will 
soon be able really to sing with the 
others, “Singing” with the others 
in a monotone is only pretending. 


4 


How much training is necessary before 
a class reads words and music together 
without reading the notes first? 


For reading words and music si- 
multancously, both words and mu- 
sic should first of all be exceedingly 
simple. Secondly, the class should 
have skill in reading each separate- 
ly. Then the class may try singing 
and reading easy songs, or may 
study the words and music together. 
Whether this is in third, fourth, or 
fifth grade, depends on the chil- 
dren’s background, on the music, 
and on the English. 
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Should I neglect social studies to give 
time to each of the four or five reading 
levels I have in my fourth grade? 


You should plan the reading ac- 
tivities to enable some groups to 
work independently while you give 
attention to another group. Direc- 
tions for study-type activities, ex- 
tension reading of related materials, 
recreational reading, making bibli- 
ographies, outlining, finding an- 
swers to questions, summarizing 
or comparing selections from oth- 
er sources may be carried on by 
groups independently, while you 
have teacher-guided activities with 
another group. 

A systematic plan of activities 
should be organized, so that each 
group in turn works under the di- 
rect guidance of the teacher and 
also works independently. The 
teacher-directed activities may not 
be provided every day. 

If possible, have a carry-over in 
your reading program into the so- 
cial-studies class, and in this way 
you need not slight either subject. 


* 


Would you please suggest some. en- 
richment activities for the mentally ad- 
vanced or “superior” children? 


Pupils who have superior read- 
ing ability should be given purposes 
and materials which will challenge 
their best efforts, for example: 

1. In working on unit activities 
they may read widely and contrib- 
ute from this reading to the class 
discussion. 

2. They may work in the library, 
listing bibliographical references 
for subjects being studied. 

3. ‘They may be leaders in a book 
club and help interest other chil- 
dren in wider reading. 

4. They may help the slower in- 
dividuals or act as group sponsors. 

5. They may write dramatic 
skits and plan the dramatization of 
these with other children. 

6. They may draw murals or 
make puppet shows depicting char- 
acters from books. 

7. They may write riddles or give 
descriptions of book characters for 
children to guess. 

8. They may read to children in 
the lower grades. 

The activities should be selected 
on the basis of the personality and 
interest of the individual pupils or 
of the group of pupils. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New Y ork 


Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State T cachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 


Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








My third-grade pupils do not listen 
well, What can | do to improve their 
listening habits? 


Your question reflects the current 
trend to stress listening, since chil- 
dren everywhere seem to be inade- 
quate in this respect. Possibly we 
have poor listeners because they 
are accustomed to disregarding 
radio programs while conversation 
and various other activities are go- 
ing on, or because the parents 
haven’t demanded attention when 
talking to their children. 

Perhaps these suggestions will 
aid you: (1) Read and tell many 
engrossing storics that compel in- 
voluntary attention. (2) Provide 
a daily period in which the chil- 
dren display new toys and souve- 
nirs. (3) Always wait for quict 
and attention before talking; then 
give all instructions and directions 
only once—but very clearly—and 
hold the pupils responsible for 
knowing what you have told them 
to do. In other words, you should 
set up situations that will attract 
and hold the children’s undivided 
attention. 


* 


Can you suggest where to find topics for 
composition? My supervisor does not 
wish us to use a textbook or workbooks. 


The world of events that the 
children and you encounter out of 
school should open up an avenue 
of topics for your language course. 
Neither you nor your pupils lack 
for topics in your out-of-school 
conversation and discussion. There 
is no lack in language teaching if 
you take advantage of the daily ex- 
periences which your pupils have 
at home and at school. 

Open the school day with a news 
period. Allow the children to write 
their own point of view of the 
day’s news in story form. You will 
find further resources through trips, 
supplementary reading and reports, 
discussion of pictures, and by hav- 
ing interesting persons in your 
community come to the school to 
entertain. Also you will find sto- 
ries in the pupils’ readers to be 
dramatized, topics in social studies 
and elementary science to be de- 
veloped in various ways, and 
problems on the playground to be 
discussed. There will be letters to 
write—thank-you letters, notes to 
classmates who are ill or who have 
moved away, letters of request for 
the privilege of trips, and the like. 
All day long you should find a 
myriad of things about which you 
are able to talk and write. 
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This is my first year of teaching. Could 
you send me a few suggestions on teach- 
ing fifth-grade social studies? 


In fifth grade I feel sure that 
you have textbooks in the area of 
social studies. For this first year’s 
work, rely on them as your chief 
guide. Study each text carefully— 
the whole book. It is not enough 
to keep just ahead of the pupils. 
If you are thoroughly familiar with 
your pupils’ texts, then you will 
know just what parts might fit in 
with current affairs. Also, you will 
be able to plan in advance and to 
gather material to supplement that 
in the textbooks. No textbook has 
a complete social-studies program. 

Write to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in your state and se- 
cure a copy of the state course of 


study. Study it carefully. 

Find other books that will 
broaden the scope of your pro- 
gram. ‘Try to visit a library that 


has books for children. It is al- 
ways advisable to sce a book, if 
possible, before purchasing it. 

My last suggestion is: in every- 
thing you do, keep always before 
you the needs of your pupils. Nev- 
er allow materials to obstruct this 
view. 


+ 


How can variety be achieved in depart- 
mentalized social studies? I depend 
on written answers to research topics. 


These are a few suggestions that 
you may incorporate into your pro- 
gram. 

1. Keep your ideas of searching 
for answers to questions, but let 
some of these be questions pupils 
ask. Encourage them to ask ques- 
tions about topics. 

2. Rather than having all an- 
swers written, have some oral re- 
ports. Make it a sharing period. 
Devote one day to finding materi- 
al; then between that research pe- 
riod and the time the class meets 
next day let pupils assimilate mate- 
rial and plan how they will give it 
to the class. 

3. Encourage creative activities. 
The children can make models, 
dioramas, maps, flags, and so on. 

4. Take trips. There are many 
understandings that may be gained 
from short trips around the school. 
The next period may be spent in 
the organization of these facts. 

5. Have you ever thought of 
sharing some of your social-studies 
work with the other grades through 
an assembly program? 





The children have been bringing so 
many toys to school that they disturb 
the group. Ive tried taking them away 
until the end of the day and sometimes 
until the end of the week, but they 
keep coming. What is the matter? 


The persistence of this problem 
indicates the strength of the desire 
to show off, or to share one’s pos- 
sessions. Why not capitalize on this 
interest by using it for oral expres- 
sion? Children enjoy a “showing 
and telling” period, and they gain 
experience in talking to a group, in 
listening, and in other social skills. 


+ 


A boy in the fourth grade has been 
made to feel by the other children that 
he isn’t fit to associate with them. I! 
feel that most of the contrary things he 
does are caused by his resentment over 
the way he is treated. What can I do? 


Your own interest and sympathy 
are most imporant. If you gen- 
uinely like the boy, he will feel it 
and you will be able to suggest ways 
to avoid irritating other children. 
Privately enlisting the co-operation 
of the most mature pupils may help 
to change “public opinion.” Chil- 
dren usually will help to put across 
a constructive program if they first 
have an opportunity to explain 
their resentment privately and then 
are led to think of ways they can 
improve the situation. 


* 


June is a one-friend-at-a-time girl. She 
will pursue one child intensely, only 
to drop her for a subsequent friend 
whom she pursues as intensely. Lately 
each new girl has in turn been taken 
under her wing. What can a teacher do 
for June? 


Usually such relationships result 
from insecurity generated by fear 
of social participation, together 
with an exaggerated need to be 
dominant. Such a child often is 
unpopular, and she tries to use the 
“helpfulness to a new member” 
technique to secure recognition. 

Two courses, equally undesirable, 
are easy to follow. The teacher 
may react as the children do to 
June’s personality; or the teacher 
may be very sympathetic, in which 
case the child tries to be important 
by “helping teacher.” As a result 
she is further rejected by her group. 

If on the other hand, the teacher 
can help June do something for the 
class, which they recognize as im- 
portant, it will help her status. The 
teacher can help her under these 
circumstances because the primary 
purpose is to help the group. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING 
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QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 53. 








Four children modeled a dog together, 
There are several big cracks in his 
neck. Can you tell us how to fix it? 


Chew gum until the sweet sugary 
stickiness is gone. Then put the 
gum while warm into the cracks, 
Press it in tight. Paint over it with 
tempera and no one will know that 
any cracks ever existed. 


e 


What is the best material or medium 
for my first- and second-graders to use 
to paint a snowstorm? 


White tempera paint is best. Its 
cffect is more like white snow than 
any other medium. Blue paper is 
good but if you have no blue paper, 
tan or gray wrapping paper is good, 

You should have red and black 
tempera paint also, in case children 
want to put houses and trees in pic- 
tures. More colors will help also 
because the white snow will stand 
out against them. 


+ 


— 





My sixth grade needs much inspiration 
and many suggestions in art. Will you 
please make a few for winter pictures? 


Children have studied different 
parts of the United States by this 
age level. Use tempera paint and 
try some of these: a man on horse 
back in a blizzard in Dakota; a 
mounted policeman in a big city 
blizzard; a very clear crisp winter 
day; a log cabin in Minnesota or 
Canada; people on snowshoes walk- 
ing on top of big drifts of snow; the 
shores of Lake Superior with big 
rocks with icy “whiskers”; or chil- 
dren dressed for winter sports. 


Sf 


My children are interested in batik. Is 
it posible for us to make paper batik? 
If so, what is the process? 



















Let me give a specific instance to 
explain the process. Use manila 
paper 9” x 12”. Paint on this with 
thick white tempera paint, some 
houses, trees, and snow men, to 
make an “all-over pattern.” Make 
dots for snowflakes coming down. 
When the white paint is dry, cover 
the entire paper with black india 
ink. Let that dry. Then put the 
paper under the faucet. Gently 
rub it with your hands as the wate! 
runs on it. Keep rubbing and let- 
ting water run off until all the 
white tempera has come loose from 
the paper, leaving the color of the 
manila paper for the design, ané 
the rest of the paper black. } 
the children always to use a subject 
with small areas, as the effect ® 
better. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 
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OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
GUDRUN NELSON 


F THE Opaque projectors which 

have been added to the visual 
equipment of many schools are 
going to be of maximum use, it 
is important that “setting them 
up” be done with a minimum of 
effort and time. In our one-room 
rural school we follow this plan: 
Two boys move a table into 
place; an eighth-grade boy lifts 
the projector from its storage box 
onto the table, and connects the 
cord, which is kept looped on a 
convenient nail. In the mean- 
time, two girls have drawn all the 
window shades, and another child 
js stationed near the light switch. 
The whole operation takes less 
than one minute. 


MODEL IGLOOS 
LAVINA JASNOCH 


oe igloos for an Eskimo sand 
table may be made by saw- 
ing coconuts in halves and cover- 
ing the parts with patching plaster. 
Make lines for the blocks of snow 
and door with black paint. 


POEMS SY vs 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 6 for general directions to contributors. 
5 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








WE USE A BOOTJACK 


ADA DUNCAN 


A‘ OLD-FASHIONED  bootjack 
proved to be a big timesaver 
in my second-grade room, for re- 
moving boots and galoshes. It 
also keeps the children’s hands 
clean. Bootjacks are easy to make 
as well as inexpensive and. in 
most schools the older boys enjoy 
making these for the lower-grade 
children. It is a useful project 
for the woodworking class. 





Arkansas.—My second-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
post cards, pictures, souvenirs, or prod- 
ucts with other second-graders and 
teachers in other states, especially the 
eastern states. Our school is in the 
heart of the cotton belt. Address all 
mail to: Miss Gail Overton, Rose- 
land, Arkansas. 


Colorado.—The pupils of my fifth 
grade and I should like to correspond 
with fifth-grade pupils and teachers 
in other states and foreign countries. 
Colorado is noted for its beautiful 
scenery, Ft. Collins is in the heart 
of the sugar-beet region. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Hazel Baechler, 219 
Wood Street, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


Georgia._My pupils of the seventh 
grade and I are interested in meeting 
other pupils and teachers through let- 
ters and post cards. This is a cotton- 
gin and pecan center. Address all mail 
to: Mr. L. E. Smith, 601 Valley 
Street, Wrightsville, Georgia. 


Kentucky.—My pupils, grades five 
and six, and I should like to exchange 
‘orrespondence and pictures with pu- 
Pils and teachers of the United States 
and foreign countries. We live in a 
— area not far from Mammoth 
-—. Address mail to: Miss Kathleen 
*oodman, Dyer, Kentucky. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


AN INDOOR GAME 
ANNIE L. LESTER 
| 8 pr the winter when the 


children are compelled to 
play indoors, I play a silent- 
reading game with them. On the 
blackboard I write commands 
such as: “Hop like a rabbit,” or 
“Quack like a duck,” or “Hop on 
one foot.” The children read and 
do as they are directed. ‘Thus 
they play a game and practice 
reading at the same time. 








MAGIC NINE’S 
REGINA VOLK 


RITE the table of nine’s 
\X) through 9 X 9, on the 
blackboard. Then, with a yard- 
stick, cover all the numbers of the 
products in the units’ place. Let 
the pupils read the numbers in 
the tens’ place, starting at the 
top of the column and reading 
down. They will smile to find 
that they are counting by one’s to 
eight when they read these num- 
bers. 

Now, cover all of the products 
numbers in the tens’ column, and 
read the numbers in the units’ 
place, starting this time at the 
bottom of the column and read- 
ing up. Again, the children will 
smile to find that they are still 
counting by one’s. 

Lastly, add the sum of the dig- 
its in each product of the nine’s 
table. Smiles will broaden as the 
pupils find that the sum of each 
one is nine. 

Pupils will like the nine’s table 
after this interesting introduction, 
and you will find that they learn 
the table with much rapidity 
and zeal. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Ture Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Kentucky.—The children of the fifth 
and sixth grades and I should like to 
exchange letters and picture cards 
with pupils and teachers anywhere. 
We have a small museum, and any- 
thing from other parts of the country 
would be highly valued. We live on 
the edge of the great bluegrass region 
of Kentucky. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Lula Carter, Moreland, 


Kentucky. 


Maryland.—The teacher and pupils 
of grades five and six of the consoli- 
dated Appeal School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, and 
other souvenirs with other teachers 
and pupils in schools of the United 
States and foreign countries. Our 
school is located in a farming and sea- 
food center not far from Chesapeake 
Bay. Address mail to: Mr. Cedric R. 
Hynson, Appeal School, Olivet, Mary- 


land. 


Minnesota.—My pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades would like to ex- 
change letters and souvenirs with pu- 
pils in other states and foreign lands. 
The pipestone quarries, from which 
the Indians made peace pipes, are lo- 
cated here. Address: Miss Gertrude 
Goehring, Pipestone, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—The pupils of my rural 
school, all grades, and I should like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers 
in the United States and in foreign 
countries. We live in the lead belt 
of Missouri. Address: Miss Alice 
Blyze, Route 3, De Soto, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils in the fourth 
to the eighth grades would like to 
correspond with other pupils in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
We raise cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
and all kinds of grain. Address: 


Mrs. Louise Kerr, Memphis, Missouri. 
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South Dakota.—My pupils in first, 
third, fifth, and sixth grades would 
like to write to pupils in ether parts 
of the United States or its possessions. 
We live in the Sioux River Valley 
near the borders of Iowa and Minne- 
sota, Address: Miss Doris McKichan, 
Route 1, Worthing, South Dakota. 


Virginia.—My pupils, grades one to 
seven, and I should like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and cards with pupils 
and teachers of the same grades in the 
United States and its possessions and 
in foreign countries. Our school is lo- 
cated in the Blue Ridge Mountains on 
the scenic Skyline Drive. Address all 
mail to: Mr. Clarence E. Cocke, 
Fancy Gap, Virginia. 


West Virginia.~My pupils and I 
wish to exchange letters and scenic 
cards with pupils and teachers in oth- 
er states. We are in central West 
Virginia—the Switzerland of America. 
Address: Miss Artie J. Norvell, Ten 
Mile, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—The fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils of the Mosinee Grade 
School wish to exchange letters with 
the pupils of other states. We live in 
a community of 1500 in the dairy belt 
of Wisconsin. There is a paper mill 
in our town, Address: Mr. Raymond 
Feit, Mosinee, Wisconsin. 
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. Fd 5 
IW 4th AND 5th GRADES 
Ina recent bir vey made among 600 
clementaty feachers, principals and 
sipervisors, on the Breakfast Teach- 
t pumila ny of the teachers stated 


correlated this breakfast 


fgtrition materia! with many class- 


—" Here are a few typical 
e 8: 


Fitestory of the American Break- 
fast is the story of the making of 
America. It is an interesting method 
Of teaching the early Colonial life. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Foods eaten at breakfast gave the 
children. opportuniiy 40 study the 
foods grown in this country and in 
various parts of the world. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


A notation of children’s breakfast 
habits was compared with the usual 
behavior of individual children in 
their manifestations of energies, 
efforts and attitudes. It showed the 
need for instructing the children on 
h@ importance of a good breakfast. 


ART 


The making of a breakfast chart for 
méther’s kitchen provides hand-work 
Whigh the child can take home. 


SPELLING 


New words used in the history of 
* Breakfast were interesting to use for 

| spelling and reading classes. 
Send-for Free Tested 
Breakfast Teaching Unit 


Wall Chart 









Teacher's ies "Ree EGS be 
_Manusi ra 









CEREAL INSTITUTE, INc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 5, II. 


SEND 
FOR YOURS 


TODAY AND MAIL 


Educational Dept. 1J9 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 
135 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


Please send me FREE one complete unit 


of the Elementary School Breakfast 
Teaching Material for 4th and 5th grades. 
Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City Zone 
State 


c 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L. 


, 


~ 


Students’ 
Folder 


CLIP COUPON 
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The Niceties 
of Social Living 
14) 


Continued from page 


comes to 
Chil- 


dren experience sympathy and feel 


or other serious trouble 


friends and acquaintances. 
concern, but do not know how to 
meet various types ol 
A wise teacher will help her group 
to react acceptably. 

One of the 
for teaching 
tence is the room party. 


situations. 


best natural situa- 


tions social compe- 
Children 
delight in being hosts and hostesses. 
They will greet, entertain, and ac- 
cept then expressions of 
thanks with So fre- 


quently refreshments are doled out 


; 
gucsts 


real finesse 


at school partic s. We believe that 
children can be taught to help 
themselves with an cye to. sec- 
ing that there will be cnough for 
everyone when the food is passed 
or served buffet style. 


We like school 
Holidays and special achievements 
marked by simple parties, 


The sot ial gains 


celebrations in 


can be 
teas, or picnics. 
achieved by such experiences will 
be invaluable. 

A final suggestion for good social 
living is the handling of boy-and- 
girl relationships. As carly as third 
vrade, boys can be taught to un- 
derstand that they have a spe ial 
responsibility for the safety and the 


care of the girls. The same boys 
that hold the door open for the 
teachers can learn to give then 


seats to the girls, and to protect 
them ino any emergency. The 
young girls of the school must act 
like ladies if they are to command 
The gentlemen 
of the school will rise nobly to the 
responsibility. Such training is an 
excellent bulwark for the cmotion- 
al conflicts of later adolescence. 
Every minute spent on the social 
graces pays off in improved class- 
room relationships. Johnny and 
Mary, secure in their social compe- 


the boys’ respec a 


tence, are in a position to acquire 


knowledge unhampered by emo- 
tional blockages that result from 
maladjustments. All your efforts 


in their behalf pay generous div- 
idends. You do it for them, but 
you benefit in turn by their im- 
proved social attitudes. 


Khurrem, the Joyous One 


(Continued from page 13) 


and Europeans began to stop and 
buy. Ali smiled at the ignorance of 
the Europeans who paid him the 
first price he asked. Not so the 
‘Turks or the Armenians or even 
the Greeks. By Allah! They knew 
how to bargain! If he asked twen- 
ty piasters they would shout deris- 
ively. After haggling and haggling 
with them, he would finally make 
the sale for perhaps twelve piasters. 

At noon time Ali brought forth 
a loaf of bread and purchased a 
slab of halvah, a delicious candy. 
He led Khurrem to a water foun- 
tain and she drank deeply; then he 
shared his bread and halvah with 
her. She took it delicately with 
loose lips from his small brown 
hand. 

A tall thin Turk stood watching 
Ali. He wore European dress but 


still retained the red fez with the 
black tassel. ‘That was so he might 
strike his head upon the ground 
when the muezzin called the faith- 
ful to prayer. ‘The Moslem must 
wear a head covering before Allah 
and the brimmed European hat 
would not permit him to touch his 
forehead to the ground. 

The stranger sidled up to Ahi. 
“That is only fair fruit you have,” 
he said. 

“It is excellent!” contradicted 
Ali. “I would not sell it to such a 
one as you who do not appreciate 
He spoke not as a boy 
native 


its quality.” 


to an older man but as a 
vender to a buyer. 
“The baskets are 


continued. 


weak.’ the man 


“They are a thousand times 
stronger than your opinion of 
them,” snapped Ali, wondering 
what the man was really after. 


When one wished to purchase a 
thing one went about it indirectly. 


The stranger fidgeted with his 
thin hands. At last he exclaimed, 
“An old she-camel, that one! It 


is a wonder she can navigate the 

Street of Steps. I fear she will die 
he 

SOOT, 

So that This stranger 
wished to buy the camel, Khurrem. 
“Never!” thought Ali. Still, it 
would be pleasant to bait the skin- 
“She is but a calf!” he 
cried defensively. “Het 
Khurrem. Indeed she is the Joy- 
ous One?’ 

‘The thin one screwed his face in 
doubt. “Khurrem,” he said dis- 
vustedly. “She looks to me more 
like a bag of ill-tempered bones. 
Look at her hide! It needs mend- 
ing in many places.” 


was it! 


ny onc, 
namec 1S 


> 


“Tis warm and she is merely 
shedding!” Ali declared. Then, 
“Do you wish some of my fruit? 


Buy now or | return to the market 
( rowd.” 

“Some figs then.” the Turk said 
grudgingly. ‘To Ali’s astonishment 
he paid the first price mentioned. 
Wallahi! He must indeed covet 
Khurrem. 


“A donkey would be more suit- 


able for your purpose,” the man 
said, between mouthfuls of ripe 
lig. 


“Khurrem fills every need,” re- 
plied Ali firmly, starting to return 
to the market. 

The thin one followed, still criti- 
cizing the camel. Khurrem began 
to dislike the stranger; she reached 
out and butted him in the back. 
“A vicious beast!” screeched the 
Turk. “You would do well to get 
rid of her and get a donkey.” 

“Indeed!” jeered Ali, “and have 
the stubborn one sit himself firmly 
on the Galata Bridge some day and 
refuse to move? Nay!” 

By this time the thin one seemed 
beside himself. “I will buy her!” 
he exclaimed incautiously. “How 
many lire will you take?” 

Ali stopped stock-still. Such poor 
bargaining this was; there was no 
pleasure in it any more. Along 
with European dress this Turk had 
adopted the dull European way of 
doing business. “I must tell you,” 
Ali said, “Khurrem is not for sale. 
She is a member of our family and 
once belonged to my father. He is 
with Allah now.” 





The manner of the thin Ty 
changed altogether. “How wel] | 


know that!” he exclaimed. “f, 
did I not fight beside your fath-f , 
in the Great War? I am } ) 
brother, Osman. I recognized y 
in the market place, for you an 
he are as alike as two seeds jp ) 
pomegranate.” 
“Why then did you not tell me 
demanded Ali. 
The other smiled. “I wishedy§ , 
make certain first. And to t 
your mettle as a merchant also, | | 
have a shop in the Bazaar th 
could make use of a clever vend | 
such as you, my nephew.” KE. 


studied the fiery light of inter 
flaring in Ali’s black eyes. Thefi , 
he continued, “But we shall spe; 
of that more fully later.” 

He reached up and stroked ti 
camel’s long neck. “Your fathe Be} 


held great affection for Khurrem’f ; 
he said. ‘Then, “But little Aj 
nay, you are nearly man-grow ¢ 
now.” He paused thoughtful 
“When I last saw you, you we f 
but a toddler. After the war ' 
could not find a trace of your far 
ily—or mine,” he added sadly. t 
“Grandmother bought a fam’ , 


Ali told his new-found uncle. “\\ 
could not make a living in the cin § , 
We are in the hills yonder over ¢ 
bridge.” A great excitement wee } 
surging within him. Never inh , 
memory had he known a male rw. ( 
ative! It gave him a curious fe 
ing of pleasure and pride. Ani , 
this uncle was a merchant in t 



























great Bazaar! Perhaps—but he && ] 
cided not to Iet his thoughts m— 1 
too far from the present. } 
He smiled brightly into the tif s 
dark face of his male relative a 
said, “Come, let us sell the remait f 
ing part of my load, my unck’® > 
Ali paused, liking the flavor of th j 
last word. “Then I shall take y 
to our people. Grandmother for: ( 
long time has been sighing for:— | 
crown male relative in the famih— J 
Your coming will bring her greg 4 
joy—also,” he finished shyly. IE (¢ 
placed his small brown hand inf 
the slim-fingered one of his uncle. & 
Khurrem, blinking slowly, plage A 
idly followed them to the mar 
place, her bells tinkling joyousl 
a 
n 
The Unwelcome Mitten f » 
(Continued from page 13) F 
he finally replied. “They're som 
thing my grandmother gave "— # 
for Christmas. I don’t use the— f 
much.” L 
“Let me see,” insisted Paul, ‘ 
Jack started to skate away. “Cot b 
on, Jack, fork ’em over. I'll *& 
you a nickel they’re mittens!” '— 
said triumphantly. 5 
With reluctant fingers Jack dt b 
out the mittens. To his dismy & 
Paul fell on them gleefully. oR ® 
thought Jack, he was in for 0 I 
ribbing. But to his surprist, p 
heard Paul exclaim in a_ revert 
tone, “Mittens! Look, kids, its td 
regular pair of hand-knitted ™ 
tens. My grandmother made "§ a 
some once, but she dicd whe? & 9, 
was only seven. See the {al be 
stitches down the back.” Pag™ 
held them up admiring thes F 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Madam Money Talks 


(Continued from page 45) 


goes together. It makes a whole. 
[’‘m just a fraction now. 
sAMMY—You look big to me. 

FIRST HALF DOLLAR—Oh, but I’m 
not! You could do twice as much 
with me if I were a dollar! 

saMMY—Oh, all right. Tl an- 
swer that baby-sitter ad; but you 
stay right here and see what trouble 
it is to double half dollars. (£xits 
left.) 

(Loud wailing sounds off stage 
left. Half Dollar retreats right. 
Sammy enters left, holding by the 
hand Small Boy, who is licking an 
enormous sucker between wails.) 

SMALL BOY—Wah-hh! I want 
my mommer! 
samMMY—Look here! If you'll 
hush Pll let you listen to the tick- 
tock! 

SMALL Boy—I don’t wanna hear 
tick-tock. Wah—h! 

SAMMY (Knecling down on all 
fours)—Come, I'll ride you piggy- 
back to bed! 

SMALL BOY—Don’t wanna 
to bed! Wah! 
an’ round! 

sAaMMY—Well, hush, and Ill ride 
you round and round! 

SMALL BOY (leaping to Sammy’s 
back, clasping one arm about his 
neck, using sucker for whip)— 
Giddy-app! Giddy-app! 

Sammy gallops out left. “Giddy- 
apps!” can be heard off stage.) 

FIRST HALF DOLLAR— 
It's better to be a cow 
Than just a little calf, 
And a giggle’s not as good 
As a great, big laugh! 

SAMMY (enters left, mopping 
face. He has Second Half Dollar 
by the hand)—I hope you are sat- 
isfied; here’s your other half. 

FIRST AND SECOND HALF DOLLARS 
(fall into each others’ arms) 

Upon my soul, 

It's nice to be whole! 

And now it’s done 

Come have some fun: 

Buy twice as much 

With both of us 

As you could have bought with 
one! 

saMMy (grabbing a hand of each 

and propelling them toward exit 
right)—Not on your life! Now 
you're a dollar you’re going to be 
saved. (He exits with First and 
Second Half Dollars.) 
_ MADAM MONEY (lurning pages 
in Sammy’s book)—That was the 
frst half dollar Sammy doubled. 
Look at these others! 

(The following pantomime may 
be acted out to the accompani- 
ment of some sprightly melody 
uch as “The Farmer in the Dell.” 
Sammy enters right, rolling wheel- 
barrow piled high with garden 
tools, and box of green slips for 
transplanting. He is followed by 
Third Half Dollar, who sits on 
platform at back as Sammy wheels 


ride 
Wanna ride round 








ttucation Through Ply FOX-BLOX 


Original Entire-Class Project Blocks Encourage Chil- 
To Play Together and Learn By Actually Doing. 
set enough for class to construct Walk-In Play- 

to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking 

NoBolts, $145. FOX JR. $100. F.O.B. Battle Creek. 

Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX fiinl sta Auer 














things across stage and exits lower 
left. Music carries on for a mo- 
ment. Sammy re-enters same place 
with Fourth Half Dollar. The two 
halves embrace joyfully and Sammy 
pushes them out through exit. Mu- 
sic. Sammy enters upper right, 
dragging long hose for watering 
and followed by Fifth Half Dollar, 
who sits on platform while Sammy 
exits lower left and returns by same 
entrance with armful of weeds and 
Sixth Half Dollar. The two em- 
brace and Sammy exits with them. 





Music. Sammy enters upper right, 
pulling a red wagon with Seventh 
Half Dollar sitting in it. He goes 
out lower left. In Sammy comes 
again with both Seventh and Eighth 
Half Dollars sitting in the wagon 
holding up baskets of fresh vege- 
tables, while Sammy calls: “Vege- 
tables for sale! Fresh vegetables!” 
He exits with wagon, vegetables, 
and Half Dollars. Music. From 
upper right Ninth Half Dollar en- 
ters pulling same wagon on which 


is fastened the sign: SAMMY’S 





SPECIAL DELIVERY, and in 
which are large bundles. Ninth 
Half Dollar takes wagon all the 
way to left and turns it around as 
Sammy enters upper right, pull- 
ing one end of a rope with great 
difficulty. Finally two boys in a 
goat costume are dragged in with 
the help'‘of Tenth Half Dollar 
pushing from rear. Goat is dragged 
across stage and hitched to wagon. 
Sammy and Ninth and Tenth Half 
Dollars board the wagon if possible 
(Continued on page 59) 
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M oving “farther afield” in Britain 
does not mean moving FAR! 


This year, when you visit Europe, plan to spend more time 
in Britain! Here, in these small, compact islands, you'll 
find everything “close-at-hand”. Travel is quick and easy. 
There’s so much to do and see. It’s well worth your while to 
.. and make a real British tour. 

All the illustrated folders shown above are free to you 
on request. They picture the wide variety of interests that 
. . Scenery and sporting events 
. . . tradition and old customs . . . places famous in history, 
literature and legend. Write now for those that interest you 
yd bes —to The British Travel Association (Tourist Div. of the 
' British Tourist and Holidays Board), 475 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. Or to your local travel agent. 
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The Instructor Recommends 
For Young Readers |‘ 


9 inn 











in the Classroom requires . 
proper nourishment / ca 
in the Lunchroom : C. ELTA VAN NOSMAN Sa 

of Department of Library Education, th 

State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York gr 

m) 

ev 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES Riding the Rails, by Elizabeth O\ 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park &¢. Be 


Good Work! What Will You Be Boston 7; $2.50). 


hy nt When You Grow Up? story by A picture story of the building , 
that : clude ° * John G. McCullough; with pic- °U" railroads for children of all age By 
mn tures by Dahlov Ipear (William R. In addition to the brightly picture , 

i Scott. Inc.. 513 Ave of the Amer saga, ending with the great day whe 

a ae Pe ‘ ~ the golden spike joined the East an 

icas, New York 11; $1.50.) West, there is information on signal 


A first “vocational guidance” pic- types of cars and locomotives, round F @ 
ture book for little children, showing houses, and railway stations. pl 
by means of simple text and colorful 
pictures life opportunities in the home You and the Constitution of th tc 
| and in the office; occupations of the Uyited States, by Paul A. Witt 


| land, sea, and air; i ores ¢ acto- , > ° 
F >. r; in stores and facto- anq Julilly Kohler; pictures by Lo § cé 
ries; and in such professions as medi- . ’ ; 








= -s : ' 
| cine, the radio, and television. Fisher (Children’s Press, Ine. : 
Throop and Monroe Sts., Chicago fin 
Red Carpet, story and pictures by 13 $1.90). . ’ 
Rex Parkin (The Macmillan Co., a oe ice book wa You and " - 
© Fh An, Now Vouk 11; Soo ott moe 
$2.00). ment of the subject is i ustrated with 
~~ the same type of humorous black-and — 
lhe red hotel carpet ran away and white sketches. Although designed Ff, 
rolled through the streets of the town, for children of nine years and over h 
causing great excitement. Then, sur- it will be of use to all ages. ’ 
prisingly, it went right down to meet The book includes the high-scho ; 
the visiting duke, who was so pleased senior-scholarship award essay, “What : 
by the honor that he made the hotel America Means to Me,” by Grahan — /' 
famous throughout the land. Finney, the historical events leading ni 
up to the drafting of the document, Fb 
Smudge, story and pictures by nd, finally, the full text of the Con Ba 
Clare Turlay Newberry (Harper &  SUtution. 


Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16; $1.75). FOR UPPER GRADES | ; 

Muff, the beautiful Persian cat, has 
three brand-new children, the bravest Inheritance of Poetry, by Glady F 
of whom is Smudge, the little black L. Adshead and Annis Duff; wit! f 
kitten. This is the story of the first decorations by Nora S. Unwin § | 
adventures of the three kittens into (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St t 





“to Pay the 
a o ay the dangerous world of the big room. Boston 7: $4.00). I 
An exceptional picture book by an —  aldaeeail nai . 
aati ee ' A very attractive collection { 
Doctor t e artist-author already famous for her ee Nagy AP oak sn oft ( 
| | portrayals of cats in such books as wv ae = - a pe 
é' ; Se We; much material new to children’s at 
Marshmallow and April’s Kittens. a . . anne tk 
Nurse an t e thologies. There is a wide range § | 
P . subject and freedom of organization 
ennd/ Tenggren’s Cowboys and Indians, Author, title, first-line, and musical- 5 | 
Board Bill a Giant Golden Book deLuxe, sto- — setting indexes are included. 
ries by Kathryn and Byron Jackson; 
> illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren Mountain Tamer, by Arthur D 
You will Never have to Face (Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 Ave. Stapp (William Morrow and Co. 
that Problem alone if you are of the Americas, New York 20; Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
$2.00). 16; $2.50). | 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


xe ° owe , noth 
Fifty-two stories and poems on The story of a boy who voluntanly 
At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a ranch life, cowboys and cattle rustlers, joined a mountain-climbing expedition ' 
strong, financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or stage coaches, and Indians. A book to the Pacific Northwest in order to | 
are quarantined. Think what it will mean to you to know that when you to satisfy the younger children, with overcome his fear of high places. How 
s s cae . + ° . . . . . . . 
need it cash will be waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by plenty of action and with pictures in he achieved his purpose is a tale of ex 


fastest air mail. 
Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two 
other features that you will like— 


First—No assessments can ever be made against you, even in time of 
severe epidemics. FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


color and in black and white. citing adventure and courage. 











Second—No agent will call. T.C.U. employs no agents. 
ti - Mabel Lei A CORRECTION 
All we ask is that you send the coupon and get all the facts Matilda’s Buttons, by Mabel Le igh ‘ 
by mail. Then you alone decide. Send coupon today. Hunt, illustrated by Elinore Blais- We regret to say that, because & 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 545 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. dell (J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. an editorial error, two books we" 
x « P — <= = Free information Coupon™ = = Sixth St., Philadelphia 5; $1.75). recently listed here as being My 
log “arte ati ¢ > . se v : 1 ¢ an 
7 T.C.U., 545 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. Warmh« arted Matilda, a member of _ lished by Scott, Foresman Aished 
Check Came “Unbelievably Soon” 1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U. a “Life with Father” family, could when they were actually es re 
“My T.C.U. check came unbeliev- 10-Way Protection. Send me full details scarcely wait for the day when she by William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Av 
ably soon. Two weeks ago today ‘f} without obligation. could have a dress with a basque with nue of the Americas, New York - 
: mag ate on ane yee a . interesting buttons “buttoning me up They were While Suste Sleeps, 
co ee Name ;, sescameemmenenanent in front.” Matilda not only had her by Nina Schneider, reviewed in the 
me tonight. That check helps in- wish in a most surprising manner. but yy Nina schnel er, rev %- Look § 
deed. The letter which accom- s h a befall adive Riis October 1948 issue, and Let's , 
a te enn com Gilet acl tine Address sient iad other delightful adventures as . agin ? by Hermat k 
me p Porat per = — — well. Moreover, she learned to control Inside Your House, by d in 
00. -——-LAdith MM. Usoorne, Jamaica, ». ’ 2 ; : Tt? : Fe ee ae e I 
ae A City a uuaael | her almost too generous impulses and and Nina Sc — %, m 
a cae ann ene CT CE: OE, ns, es es be gan really to grow up. the November Ii¢ 48 issue L 
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Madam Money Talks 
(Continued from page 57) 


are hurtled around stage, and 
all exit with a grand flourish of mu- 
sic. Sammy comes back, leading a 
procession of the Half Dollars. He 
carries a bankbook. All exit.) 
MADAM MONEY—And that’s how 
Sammy began his savings account, 
the hard way; doubling dollars with 
gray matter and elbow grease. 
DEVON (standing)—Should I put 
my allowance in a savings account 
every week? 
MADAM MONEY—Not all of it! 
Budget it under three heads. 
pEvoN—What three heads? 
MADAM MONEY—Be seated and 
you shall see. Enter, Sisters! 


Part III 


(Devon sits down. Save, Spend, 
and Give enter left, and stand on 
platform, beneath arch.) 

- pevoN—But I already know how 
to spend and give. 

saAVE (stepping down to stage 
center)—No, Devon, you don’t 
know what real spending and giv- 
ingmean. You must learn to save. 
Then you will have enough money 
really to spend and give. (Walks 
lo left.) 

SPEND (Steps down to stage cen- 
ter)—Real spending is like being a 
fairy with a wand! (She hands 
her name poster to Save and raises 
her wand.) You can do magic 
things! (Waves wand. First Trans- 
formation Poster Girl enters at 
nght.) You can change an old 
broken-down bike—(Waves wand 
and child turns poster to the oth- 
er side) into a beautiful new one. 
Child with poster takes assigned 
place on platform and Spend waves 
her wand for next Transformation 
Poster Girl to enter. The same 
procedure takes place with each.) 
Then, too, spending can take you 
to many wonderful places! You 
may travel by land, sea, or air! 
Transportation Poster Boys and 
Scenic Poster Bearers enter one by 
me, show their posters, and take 
places on either side of center plat- 
form.) Spending can be wonder- 
ful, if you make it real spending! 

Takes her name poster from Save 
and returns to her place.) 

saveE—And real giving is wonder- 
ful too! Tell how wonderful, Give. 

GIVE (stepping to stage center) 
Real giving is like being an angel 
of mercy! (Hands her name post- 
érto Save.) With money you can 
feed the starving. (Hungry Child 
enters right, holding out hands to 
Give.) Money will send a Gift- 
Bearer! (Gift-Bearer enters and 
uwes bread to Hungry Child; then 
runs out quickly, Child thanks 
Give; exits eating bread.) Youcan 
give warm clothes to the freezing. 
Ragae d Child enters shivering. 
Gift-Bearer runs in with warm 
coat which she puts on Ragged 
Child; then runs out. Ragged Child 


thanks Give and exits.) You can 


larg eSandtable Cut-outs 


Suitable for lower grades—Printed on heavy white 
bristol board. No pasting required. 





Esknen—s- 

Nee ate INDIAN — Tbe 

DUTCH ALENTINE—65e PETER RABBIT —55e 
Saati FARM ~—T5e 


DA Many Others. 
MARIE ROGERS, Box 183, ENID, OKLA. 











help the lame walk. (Lame Child save—You have to be thrifty. SAMMY (running down aisle)— 
enters on crutches. Gift-Bearer (Returns to platform.) What’s up, Dev? 

runs in, takes crutches, takes Lame MADAM MONEY—Do_ you see, pEVON—A friend of yours has 
Child’s hand, and they go out to- Devon? (Walks to center as cur- been showing me how important 
gether.) You can help the blind tains close behind her.) money is. I’m not ever going to let 
to see. (Blind Child with bandaged DEVON (coming up on stage it run through my fingers again! 

eyes enters right with Gift-Bearer, again)—Thank you, Madam! I SAMMY (bounding on stage)— 
who leads her to Give. Give takes won’t ever let money dribble Honest, Dev? 

bandage off. Blind Child, looking through my fingers again. DEVON—I’m going to pinch pen- 
around in delight, exits with Gift- MADAM MONEY—You’d better tell nies till they squeal, and save 
Bearer.) But you have to learn that to Sammy. There he is now! enough to really spend and give, so 
to save if you really want to give, (Points to back door of auditorium I hope you'll be pals with me again. 
Devon. (Takes her name poster where Sammy appears. Exits.) sAMMy—You bet! Shake on it! 
from Save; returns to place.) DEVON—Sammy! (They shake hands, and exit.) 








For Grades | to 3 


e Entertaining Reader-Coloring Leaflet, “The Clothes I Wear,” 
to give pupils their first introduction to the basic 
clothing fiber, rayon. 


@ Reference Leaflet for teacher, “Things You Should Know 


About Rayon.” 
eC N OF @ Teacher's Guide. 


7 For Grades 4 to 8 
| AYO N ¢ Colorful Booklet, “Man-Made Miracle,” presenting the history 


and growth of rayon in the popular cartoon treatment. 


e Reference Leaflet for teacher, “Things You Should Know 
About Rayon.” 


eaching Aids ®@ Teacher's Guide. 
For Social Studies and Science Classes 


© Students’ Leaflet, ‘Science Creates a Modern Industry,” 
stressing the role of research and science in the 
development of rayon. 


@ Semi-technical Leaflet, “How Rayon Is Made,” 
for teacher's reference. 


@ “User's Guide” for Teacher. 






Gentlemen: 


Please send me the rayon teaching material checked below: 


For Grades 1 to 3 
[] (TA) Complete Rayon Teaching Unit NAME 


(Free of charge.) 
(SA) Copies of Pupils’ Reader-Coloring Leaflet 





- 

| 

| 

| 

| (quantity) (Enclose 1c for each copy.) SCHOOL 

| 

| For Grades 4 to 8 

| [ (TB) Complete Teaching Rayon Unit ADDRESS . | 

| (Free of charge.) | 

| (SB) Copies of Pupils’ Cartoon Booklet 

““Tquantity) (Enclose 1c for each copy.) CITY | 
| 

| For Science, Social Science Classes | 

| [| (TD) Complete Rayon Teaching Unit ZONE Se Ae | 

(Free of charge.) | 

| (SD) Copies of Pupils’ Leaflet 

| (quantity) (Enclose 1c for each copy.) Amount Enclosed $ | 

a 
| 

| AMERICAN VISCQSE CORPORATION me 

| Box 864, G.P.O. America’s largest producer of rayon New York 1, N. Y. | 

| 


a en ee ee 
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= THE NUMBER TREE BOOKS 
a all 4 Three steps in simple and 
4 combination numbers i 
Era story and cut-out form for 

73 ANS Ist grade. 

re) 7 5 i\ Under the Number Tree— 
i) teaches the numbers thru 


io 50. 





















velopment of numbers 





to 100 
Around the Number C4 

Tree—A new book— re- a 

views preceding book and Oo 
gives progressively new number 
combinations up to 15. 

EACH BOOK—j3é6c per copy. 
per dozen. 





$3.60 






ALL ABOARD FOR 


THEORYLAND I) 





A musical book for chil- 
dren 8 to 10 years. 
Showing musical puzzles 
to be colored. Featur- 
ing musical symbols, etc. ' 
Ideas for rhythm, accents, scales, 
etc. Analysis of simple tunes. 
Eight pages of 


scales. EACH 40c. 


practice 


IN READING 


tractive material. 





$3.60 per dozen. 





BUILD-UP POSTERS 


5 "Great American" Series 


set to cut out and build up. 


Abraham Lincoin 


Benjamin Franklin Heroes 





10 and gives chart for read- 
ing and writing numbers up 


in the Number Tree—A de- 


combination — including 
the two's, and read 
ing and writing up 





(4 ALL ABOARD 


* HE oy 
rHE OR any 


MY WORKBOOKS 


A series of six text books 
for first 3 grades to sup- 
plement beginning reading 
Made interesting by pupil 
coloring, drawing, etc. At- 


EACH BOOK 3é6c per copy. 


Six 12” x 18” historical posters to each 
Teaches 
true Americanism by story build up. 
George Washington Thomas Jefferson 
Revolutionary War 





POSTER AMERICANS 








Printed in col- 
ors on heavy 





poster paper. 
EACH SET— 
60c. 


If you haven't our catalog of 
Work Books, Posters and 


Teaching Aids, 
write for it to- 








School Supplies and Teaching Aids 
For Nearly Half A Century 


1634 South Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


Builders of the Old World, “His- 
tory on the March Series,” by 
Gertrude Hartman and _ others 


(D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 16; $1.80) 
Seventh- and cighth-graders find the 


drama of history in the old countries 
presented in a manner making the re- 
motest periods seem alive and real. 


Makers of the Americas, “History 


on the March Series,” by Marion 
Florence Lansing and _ others; 
illustrated by Frederick French 


Chapman (D. C. Heath & Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16; $2.00) 

Fifth- and sixth-grade children learn 
significant facts about their own coun- 
try as parallel developments to trends 
in other parts of the world. 


Martin and Judy Songs, compiled 
by Edith Lovell ‘Thomas; illus- 
trated by Charlotte Ware and oth- 
cers (‘The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8; $2.50). 

Beautiful in format, these songs are 
intended especially for children of 
Nearly every 
song has been linked to a story in the 
“Martin and Judy Series,” but the 
book may also be used quite independ- 
ently. ‘There are lyrics about waking 
up; about the wonders of nature; about 
crafts, boats, trains. Full-page illus- 
trations add interest to the songs, and 
appeal to children who like to sing 
and to create dances expressing the 
emotional moods of the songs. 


live years or younger. 


Music in Playtime, by Berenice 
Benson Bently and Sophie  B. 
Mathewson (Clayton F. Summy 
Company, 235 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4; $3.25). 

A delightful selection of children’s 
songs to meet every occasion and mood 
have been included in this collection. 
Singing games; _ story-telling 
songs about birds, snow, and 
wind; and rhythms leading to creative 
dancing are all included. 


songs; 


seeds, 


Phonics Skilltexts, by Mae Mc- 
Crory and Pearl Watts (Charles E. 
Merrill Co., Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio; $.36). Book 
A, grade one or two. Book B, grade 
two or three. Book C, grade three 
or four. 

Research tells us that today large 
numbers of children are handicapped 
in their attempts to unlock 
Phonics Skilltexts are designed to 
teach pupils accuracy and independ- 
ence in analyzing words, in a way that 
is interesting and effective. Four major 
types of word attack are used: word 
analysis, word meaning from context, 
phonetic analysis, and word building. 
Choral-speech activities, as well as 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic ex- 
ercises, provide ready-made practice 
material, inexpensive and effective. 


words. 
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RUTH M. 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


NORTHWAY 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 
Anthology of Children’s Litera- 


ture, Second edition, by Edna 
Johnson and others (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 
$5.50). 

The aim of this anthology, which 
Mother Goose to Old 
lestament stories, is threefold: to help 
teachers, parents to 
choose good books for children; to give 


ranges from 


librarians, and 


as touch- 
stones for judging other books, and to 
provide for the busy teacher a selected 
bibliography of related literature and 
briefly annotated. The 
second part of this volume consists of 
appendices giving background mate- 
rial not casily available in ordinary 
publications. An excellent list of grad- 
ed supplementary reading for children 
is also provided. 


as many models as possible 


recordings, 


Children and Books, by May Hill 
Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
453 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; $3.60). 

Both teachers and parents will have 
a better understanding of the reading 
needs and interests of children, after 
reading this book. Characteristics of 
good literature for children, methods 
of presenting books to children, how 
to tell stories to children, and how to 
meet the competition of comics, radio, 
and the movies are among the points 
Profusely illustrated, it will 
prove a boon to all concerned with 
children’s reading. 


discussed. 


Large Was Our Bounty: Natu- 
ral Resources and the Schools, 
1948 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (National Education 
Association of the United States, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; $2.50). 

It is generally agreed that 
vation 


“conse! 
should permeate many aspects 
of the school curriculum and become 
a general theme to which school ac- 
tivities such as art, biology, chemistry, 
home economics, and the social studies 
are closely related. ‘The specific proj- 
ects undertaken in school classes, and 
the in-service programs for teachers, 
described in this book, are rich with 
ideas for the teacher who is concerned 
about the conservation and wiser de- 
velopment of our country’s resources. 


Miss Mallett, by Burke Boyce 
(Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St.. 
New York 16; $2.75). 

This is an intimate behind-the- 
scenes picture of an American teacher 
who found each new class a challenge 
which overshadowed the petty bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and endless routine of 
the school organization. Romance, 
glory, and material success were con- 
sumed in the flame of her interest in 
planting worth-while ideas in young 
minds. In the last analysis, her reward 
was secing these ideas blossom through 
the success of her students. 
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Snow in Boston 


Continued from page 12) 


At bedtime Tommy inquired, 
“Mom, do you think it'll snow?” 

= don’t know, Tommy,” his 
mother smiled. “I don’t know 
much about snow.” 

“Do you care if I wish for it to 
snow? Do you, Mom?” 

“Well she hesitated. Then 
she said, “Go ahead if you like.” 

Just before he crawled into bed 
fommy peeked from the window 
at the sky. It was still cloudy. As 
he lay curled up in bed, he felt a 
little sorry about leaving his new 
fiends and the many new scenes 
on the cast coast, and a bit happy 
to be going back to old friends on 
the west Coast. Sut most of all he 
felt sad because it hadn’t snowed. 

The next morning Tommy stum- 
bled over his shoes in his hurry to 
set to the “It’s snow! 
Real snow!” he cried, when he saw 
that the ground was white. 

After breakfast ‘Tommy pulled 
on his leather jacket and the deer- 
hide gloves Dad had brought him 
“I s’pose we have 


Ww indow. 


from Canada. 
to go home today.” he ventured to 
ask his mother. 

“That’s what we planned to do,” 
she replied from the depth of a 
trunk she was packing. 

“Well, O.K!” and ‘Tommy hur- 
ried outdoors. [le jumped down 
the steps, and then shyly ap- 
proached the snow. He stuck one 
toe of his boot in the snow; then 
drew it out quickly. Then he tried 
the other foot. ‘The snow felt soft, 
like a kitten’s fur. He pulled off 
his glove and stuck his finger into 
the snow; it and _ soft. 
Then he flopped on his stomach 
and rolled over and over in the 
soft white stuff. 

“Isn’t he silly!” A group of chil- 
dren with sleds, on their way to 
ride downhill, laughed at ‘Tommy. 
“Come on, ‘Tommy.’ one of the 
hoys shouted to him. “Come and 
ride downhill with us.” 

Big fat flakes were falling now. 
The wind started blowing. It bit 
Tommy’s face, but he didn’t think 


was cold 


of going inside. ‘The boys were 
making snowballs and pegging 
them at a fence. Some of them 


threw the balls at one another, but 
Tommy thought that the fence was 
a better target. It made such a 
nice hard “plop” when the snow- 
ball hit it. 

The snow began to fall thicker 
and faster. It came sideways, a 
cold wind pushing it. It stabbed 
fommy’s cheeks, but it was real 
‘now at last and he didn’t mind. 

The children started rolling the 
snow into huge snowballs. “Come 
on, Tommy,” they called to him. 
“Come and help us make a fort.” 
But just then Mom called ‘Tommy 
to lunch. 

Tommy brushed the snow from 
his trousers with his gloves. “I 


ee 
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guess this is good-by,” he said to 
the children who crowded around 
him. “We’re going home this aft- 
ernoon, but I wish I could stay and 
play in the snow with you.” 

‘Tommy looked down and scuffed 
the snow with his foot. Maybe he 
would never feel snow again. He 
couldn’t bear the thought, so he 
once more flopped on his stomach 
and rolled over and over. 

Mom and Dad didn’t talk much 
during lunch; ‘Tommy was quict, 
too. He kept looking out of the 





window to sce whether the snow 
had disappeared. Mom and Dad 
were so quict that Tommy felt he 
wanted to say something. “Will it 
soon be time to get in the car?” he 
asked, trying to be cheerful. 

Dad replied, “Well, no, ‘Tom, we 
can’t drive home. This blizzard is 
raging all over the East. The roads 
are blocked.” 

‘Tommy turned quickly to look at 
his mother. “So we’ll have to ship 
the car and take the train home,” 
she concluded. 








“Train!” Tommy whooped. “A 
real train?” 


“Yes, Tommy,” 


Mom laughed, 
“I'd forgotten how much you want- 
ed to ride on a train. We will 
leave at nine tonight.” 

“Tonight?” Tommy choked on 
his milk. “Not until tonight. Not 
this afternoon? Then I can go out- 
side again and play in the snow, 
can’t 1?” he asked. 

Mom nodded, and Tom hastily 
grabbed up his jacket. “Hurray for 
snow!” he cheered. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 












The Ivory Inspection Patrol is 
designed to appeal to the com- 
petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 


Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 
material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 
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children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 


PECTION PATROL 
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THIS 


______students, 





TEACHERS NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


COUPON WILL BRING 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, Kindly send me sufficient material for 
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See The State That 
Has VARIETY— 


INDIANA! 


Plan now to get your money’s worth 
on your vacation! No need to go to 
several distant places to satisfy all 
the family . . . Indiana combines a 
wide variety of scenery and interests. 
Among other attractions, Indiana 
offers: 


* More than 1,000 lakes — ideal 
for fishing, bathing, sailing, 
canoeing; 


* Huge underground caves, vis- 
ited by thousands every year; 


* Gleaming white sand beaches 
and dunes; 


* Rolling, beautifully wooded 
hills; 

* Historic Indian mounds and 
battlefields; 


* Places of cultural interest—the 
homes of James Whitcomb 
Riley, Lew Wallace, Booth 
Tarkington, and many other 
nationaliy recognized figures. 


All these—and additional points of 
interest—are reached by the nation’s 
finest system of paved highways. En- 
joy a complete, economical vacation 
. «+ write NOW for the scenic map 
of Indiana! 


a 
SEND FOR 
FREE 


SCENIC 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ... DEPT. 106-G 
STATE HOUSE » INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The Princess and the Shepherd 


when the king and his court came 
down to visit the lion’s den, they 
had a great surprise! 
SCENE 3 
The lion is asleep and snoring. 
Valmor is asleep with his head on 
the lion. Enter King Feroce, Queen 
Glume, and Courtiers. ) 


KING FEROCE (in surprise 
What, what, what? What’s the 
meaning of this? 

VALMOR (wakens, yawns, springs 


to his feet, and bows apologetic- 
ally to the king)—A thousand par- 
dons, Your Majesty! I must have 
dropped off, 
KING FEROCE—It’s impossible! 
You alive, and the lion sleeping! 
VALMOR-But it’s true, as you 
sec! ‘The lion isn’t a bad sort, but 
lazy. Id prefer livelier company. 
KING FEROCE—Why, you~ you 
you! (Then, craftily.) Ahem. 
Now that you have been face to 
face with death, and have had the 
audacity to escape, will you say: 
‘lo my good health? 
vALMOoR~ Willingly 
as the princess is my wife! 
(Ienter Florette and Ladies in 
Waiting. ) 
FLORETTI 
alive! 
er all! 
LADIES IN 
FLORETTE 


just as soon 


He's alive! He’s still 
‘The lion didn’t cat him aft- 


He’s alive! 
that sis your 
name, is it not? You weren't 
afraid of the lion! You’re not 
afraid of anything, are you? Not 
even of my father, the king? 
QUEEN GLUME (moaning)~ Oh, 
such disrespect to His Majesty! 
Florette, you have disgraced us all. 
I can’t stand it—I’m going to faint! 
(A lady in waiting quickly ad- 


WAITING 


Valmor 


ministers smelling salts; another 
fans her.) 
FLORETTE—I’m_ sorry, Mother, 


but I can’t help admiring courage. 

KING FEROCE—Courage, indeed! 
Sheer insolence! For the last time, 
Shepherd, are you going to say: 
‘To my good health? 

VALMOR—No, Your Majesty, not 
until the princess is my wife. 

KING FEROCE (in a frenzy)— 
Take this rogue and throw him to 
the bears! ‘They’re hungrier than 
the lion, 

FLORETTE—Oh, Your Majesty, 
not the bears! Not the bears! 
Valmor, I beg of you, say what 
my father wishes so you won’t be 
thrown to the bears! 

VALMOR—I’ll say it as soon as 
you’re my wife. 

FLORETTE (weeping)—But how 
can I ever be your wife if you’re 
eaten by the bears? 

VALMOR (as Guards march him 
away)—You'll see! Au revoir! 

FLORETTE (controlling sobs)— 
Au revoir! 


ScENE 4 


(Enter Guards with Valmor.) 

FIRST GUARD—In you go, you 
blackguard! Go wish good health 
to the bears! 

SECOND GUARD—Your own will 
not be very good when they finish 
with you! You were a fool to defy 
the king! (They hurry off. Bears 
enter growling. Again, fairy ap- 
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(Continued from page 42) 


pears and springs between the bears 
and the shepherd.) 

FAIRY 
Courage, shepherd, have no fear! 
I, your friend in need, am here! 
Pipe a fast and merry tune, 

Pipe, and they’ll be dancing soon, 

Pipe the long night through and 
then 

You shall sec the dawn again. 

(She vanishes.) 

Valmor plays a jolly jig tune. 
Slowly, the bears rise on their hind 
legs and begin to dance, clumsily 
at first but with increasing agility, 
until all are dancing in unison.) 

(Curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR (head between cur- 
tain)—Next morning, when the 
king and his court came to visit 
the bear pit, they had another 
truly remarkable surprise. 

ScENE 5 

(The bears are asleep in a heap; 
Valmor is piping.) 

(inter King Feroce, 
Glume, Florette, Courtiers, 
Ladies in Waiting.) 

KING FEROCE—What, you inhu- 
man rascal! You dare to be still 


Queen 
and 


alive? 
VALMOR (bowing)-—Yes, indeed, 
Your Majesty. ‘The bears were cer- 


tainly livelicr than the lion for a 
while, but look at them now. 

KING FEROCE (prodding a bear 
with his foot)—This is past believ- 
ing! But come now, what do you 
say, now that you have once more 
escaped death? 

VALMOR—I won’t say it till the 
princess is my wile, 

FLORETTE—And [ll be the wife 
of no one but the shepherd. 
Valmor, you are the bravest man 
in all the world, and I love you 
with all my heart. 

QUEEN GLUME (moaning)—Your 
Majesty, if you don’t get rid of 
this dreadful shepherd at once, 
Pi—Pil— 

(Ladies in Waiting rush for- 
ward with smelling salts and fan.) 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—I’ve just 
thought of a plan that cannot fail, 
Your Majesty. Throw him to 
the dread monster in the cavern! 
(Ladies shriek, men shudder, the 
queen brightens.) No one who 
goes in there ever comes out. In- 
deed, it is said that the monster is 
so terrible that just to look at him 
causes death. 

KING FEROCE (grinning)—Why 
wasn’t this thought of before? 

FLORETTE—Your Majesty! The 
cavern! That ghastly place all full 
of black magic, where my little 
brother disappeared so long ago! 

QUEEN GLUME (weeping)—Oh! 
Oh, my son, my little son! He was 
devoured by the monster and [’ll 
never, no, never see him again! 
(Ladies in Waiting are poised, 
ready with the restoratives, but the 
queen suddenly speaks in a loud 
clear voice.) The very thing. 
Throw this odious shepherd to the 


monster, and we'll be troubled 
with him no more. 
FLORETTE (runs to Valmor)— 


Good-by, Valmor, my brave shep- 
herd. I’ll never see you again. Not 
even you can escape the monster. 


VALMOR—What is this monster? 

FLORETTE—No one knows, exact. 
ly—that’s why it’s so terrifying. By 
sometimes frightful noises come 
from the cavern, and no one who 
goes in is ever seen again! 

KING FEROCE—Guards, throw the 
shepherd into the cavern. ( Guard; 
seize Valmor. Florette and Ladie; 
in Waiting weep loudly.) Stop 
that racket! I can’t stand it! Take 
him away! 

VALMOR (as he is led away)- 
Courage, princess! We'll be mar. 
ried when I return from the cay. 
ern! Au revoir! 

FLORETTE—He'll never return, 
(She and Ladies in Waiting weep 
on one another’s shoulders.) 

(Curtain closes.) 


ScENE 6 


(Enter Guards with Valmor. 

FIRST GUARD--It’s too bad you 
weren't finished off by the lion o1 
the bears. ‘That would have been 
pleasanter than what’s in store for 
you now. 

SECOND GUARD-—Hurry! — He’ 
coming! If you see him, it'll be 
the end of you! 

(Guards fly for their lives, and 
Valmor drops back a step or tw 
as a horrible roaring is heard 
Suddenly, Fairy appears.) 

FAIRY— 

Courage, Valmor, have no fear! 
I, your friend in need, am here! 
Run to mect the monster vile, 
Wrestle with him for a while, 
Grasp him tightly by the fur— 
Something wondrous will occur! 
(She vanishes.) 

(Valmor runs to meet the mon- 
ster, who comes rushing toward 
him, bellowing. They grapple and 
roll on the floor. At last, Valmor 
sits astride the monster, who groan 
The mask falls from his face.) 

VALMOR (rising, pulling the oth- 
er to his feet and stripping off th 
animal skin)—Why, you're not a 
monster! You’re nothing but a 
little boy! 

poy—Thank you, Sir, for break- 
ing my enchantment. It’s been 
tiresome, being a monster all these 
years, and I guess my parents have 
missed me. 

VALMOR—I wonder why anyone 
would turn a fine little boy like 
you into a monster. 

noy—A witch did it, to get even 
with my father. He said he wa 
the most powerful person in the 











world and everyone had to min¢ | 
him. That made her angry, and® | 


one day when I ran away from my 
nurse and hid in the cavern, the 
witch turned me into a monsttt. 
She said I’d have to stay like that 
until someone came along who wa 
brave enough to face me and fight 
me! And you came along and you 
did, and you set me free! My fa- 
ther will reward you! 
VALMoR—I don’t want any 
ward. It was enough reward fot 
me when I saw your face coming 
out of those jaws that I thougt 
were going to swallow me! — 
snoy—But my father will ins 
upon rewarding you! Here he 
comes now! (Enter Royal Family, 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Alice in One-Two Land 
(Continued from page 40) 


you know very well how to go 
frontwards, it doesn’t take long to 
learn how to go the other way. 
Now look at these backwards tricks. 
At Rabbit’s first whistle, example 


is set up. At double whistle, the 

reverse example is given.) 
$4+4=/7 fon Gome 
5+4=9 Sell fa 
3K 4=12 12+-3=—4 
34+3=—11 l1i—3=8 
2x5=10 10--2=5 


atice—Why, that wasn’t so bad! 

RABBIT—Do you want to try 
some? 

aticE—How can I? 

raBsit—We'll leave the answer 
blank, and you can bring the cor- 
rect number up. (Calls the fol- 
lowing examples. Alice thinks a 
moment for each; then searches 
for a number and brings him up.) 


5 +-3 8-—-4=—= 
§—5 = § —2=— 
8§—3 6-+-1= 
6x Zz 7—6- 
122 6 =- 3 
‘xX Z== 10—_—5=— 
The last two make Alice think 
hard, because the “forward” ex- 
amples havent been done for 
them.) 
RABBIT—How were these? 


ALIce—They were fun. As long 
as you know the multiplication ta- 
ble, division isn’t bad at all. 

RABBIT—Do you think you 
do your homework now? 

ALIcE—Oh, yes, I’m sure I can! 


can 


rABBIT—Well, then, we'd better 
go home. Come along. 
ALICE (to the elves) —Good-by, 


and thank you. 
NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS—Good- 
by. Come again. 


ScENE 3 


(Alice and Rabbit enter through 
the window.) 

ALICE—Thank you so much for 
taking me to One-Two Land, 
Mr. Rabbit. 

RABBIT—I’m glad you liked it, 
Alice. I have to go back now. 

ALICE—Now that the numbers 
and symbols are friends of mine, 
there isn’t any arithmetic example 








that can scare me. 

RABBIT—That’s the girl! Well, 
I must go back and take care of 
the numbers. 

ALICE—Don’t they behave when 
you’re gone? 

_ RaBBIT—Oh, they 
right. It’s just that they play too 
hard. I’m afraid they'll wear 
themselves out. The other day 
they had an addition example so 
long they had to find a big num- 
ber from over in Hundreds Town 
for an answer. 

ALICE—What’s Hundreds Town? 

RABBIT—That’s where all the 
hundreds live. One-Two Land has 
only the smaller numbers up to 
twelve. Ten, eleven, and twelve 
really belong in Two- Figures Vil- 
lage, but they like the little num- 
hers best, so I let them stay in 
One-Two Land. 

ALICE—Sometime, 
the other places? 

RABBIT—Of course you can. I'll 

call for you. We'll make it a night 


behave all 


could I visit 


when you get all your homework 
done early, and we'll visit Two- 
Figures Village, Hundreds Town, 
and maybe even have time for 


Thousand Towers or Million 
Manor. 

ALICE—Oh, that will be wonder- 
ful! I can hardly wait. 


rRABBIT—Good-night, Alice. Get 
started on that homework. 

. ALIcE—I will, and thanks a lot. 
(Rabbit hops out the window, and 
Alice closes it and returns to ta- 


ble.) Let’s see where I was. Only 





example three. I'd better hurry. 
Twelve divided by six. That's 
easy. That’s two because two times 
six equals twelve. Now the next. 
Nine divided by three. That comes 
out another three. The next has 
bigger numbers than the ones in 
One-Two Land, but I guess I can 
do it all right. Thirty-five divided 
by seven. Oh, yes, seven times five 
is thirty-five, so that makes thirty- 
five divided by seven equal five. 
(Quickly, she writes down the rest 
of the answers, humming a little, 





and closes the book, just as her 
mother comes back in.) 

MOTHER—Are you still working, 
Alice? 

ALICE—I’ve just finished, Mother. 

MOTHER—I had a lot of work to 
do in the kitchen, or I'd have come 
in to see how you were getting 
along. Did you do the examples 
all right? 

ALICE—Oh, yes, Mother. I’ve 
found out that numbers can be 
fun after all, and [’m never going 
to be scared of them again. 















TEACHERS SPECIFY 
EASIER-TO-APPLY 


It’s embarrassing. But when lice invade the 
classroom, prompt action is necessary to safe- 
guard other pupils. Send the pupil home with a 
note, recommending A-200. It is superior in 


many ways: 


Te A-200 is a sure-fire, fast killer of lice ...and 
their eggs...at the same time being non- 
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AL U, ] PYRINATE LIQUID 


Kills lice...and their eggs...on contact! 


2. A-200 is easy to use. No greasy salve to 
stain clothing. Quickly applied. One 15-minute 
application usually destroys infestation. Espe- 
cially recommended for children. 


Se One trial convinces users...they are un- 


poisonous, non-irritating and leaving no tell- 


tale odor. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 


likely to return to old-fashioned, irritating, per- 
haps dangerous, less-effective remedies. 


ONLY 79¢ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous for Quality since 1833 
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AMONG FRIENDS 
- ° ? w 
a) tc the Siucthittg 
; XY OF 
~) MARION COUNTY, 


7 {_/ 
a FLORIDA 
Pad 
\ Lots of retired teachers have 
l 
_—_ Iready retired to Marion 


oo 


~— * 
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County. Lots more are planning to 
For here life is inexpensive —and yet 
you're living e\ day in a region of 


‘reat natural wonders that tourists travel 


thousands of miles 
natural wonders like Silver Springs and 


Sprit 


to enjoy... great 
Rainbow . hunting and fish- 


ing that are among the best in the coun- 


try. Good golfing. Taxes are reason- 
able and homesteads receive generous 
tax exemptions. The people are con- 
genial! — and above all, the warm sun 


shines all 

year long! 
aan ee HK 2 oe 

T. 1, Goforth 


Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
Ocala, Florida 


Please send me Information on the aé@- 
vantages of retiring to Marion County. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Zone State 








MRS. SMITH 
CONDUCTS GRADE 3; 
SAYS: “THE READER 
PLEASES ME!” 


Write for free samples to 
YOUNG AMERICA READERS 
& 32 £. 57 St., New York, N.Y. 
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The CHOIR Magazine... 


SACRED — SECULAR 
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Roy Anderson AF RS4 342 Madison Ave 
hublisher or New York |7, N.Y. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 








EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, ete. 
Imported Oriental Stone, Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 


Kits $1.60, $2.60 & $5.00 P.Pd. 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 


Thousands Satisfied! 


159 East 28th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N.Y. 











TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for qe details of confidential 


BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private, Schoo! board, merchants, friends not 
contacted, Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signatare only. Repay in convenient 
monthly instaliments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-133K 


216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 
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Famous Rides and Riders 
(Continucd from page 25) 
ASSISTANT—Here is Charles. 
m.c.—How do you do, Charles? 
CHARLES 
you. How 
M.c.—I am very well, too. Now 
that we have settled the matter of 
our health, how about trying a few 


I am very well, thank 
are you? 


questions about famous rides and 


riders? What category have vou 


chosen? 
CHARLES—I have chosen number 


seven. 
u.c.—Number seven—“Who Is 
It?” These are questions about 


famous riders in literature. [ll tell 
you the title of the picce of litera- 
You tell me the name of the 
rider. For instance, if I asked, 
“Who rode in ‘Sheridan’s Ride, 
you would say, ‘Sheridan.’ Under- 


ture, 


stand? 
CHARLES—Yes, 
M.c.—For two hundred 
who rode in “The Diverting His- 
tory of John Gilpin”? 
CHARLES— John Gilpin 


I understand. 


See onds, 


m.c.— That’s exactly right. Want 
to try for four hundred seconds? 
CHARLES—I'Il try. 


m.c.—Who rode in “The High- 
wayman’’? 

CHARLES—The highwayman. 

m.c.—Right again. Do you want 
to try for six hundred seconds? 

CHARLES—Y¢Cs. 

M.c.—For six hundred scconds, 
who rode in “The Ballad of East 
and West’? 


CHARLES (hesitating)—Why 
m.c.— There were two well- 
matched horsemen in this poem. 


Tell me the name of one of them. 
CHARLES—Was it Kamal? 
m.c.—It was Kamal. Now tell 

me the other rider and can 

have eight hundred seconds. 
CHARLES—The Colonel’s son. 


you 


M.c.—Right. Want to try for a 
thousand? 

CHARLES—I’Il try. 

m.c.—Who rode in this ride be- 


sides the one who is mentioned in 
the title? The title is “Kit Carson’s 
Ride.” Who rode with Kit? 
CHARLES—His bride (or Revels). 
M.c.—That’s right. Now do you 
want to try for twelve hundred? 
Remember, you can take your 
thousand seconds and sit down. 


cuaRLes—I'll try (or Pll take 
the thousand). 

M.c.—For twelve hundred § sec- 
onds, who was the rider in the 


ballad “Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git 
Along Little Dogies”? 
CHARLES—A cowboy. 


M.c.—That’s right. Now how 
would you like to try for three 
hundred more seconds? ‘The last 
question correctly answered will 


give you three hundred. You would 
then have a total of fifteen hun- 
dred seconds, or twenty-five min- 
utes. And you may use the time 
in the library or gym. Do you 
want to try for fifteen hundred? 

CHARLES—I’ll try. 

M.c.—In “Kit Carson’s Ride,” 
who was the third rider? One was 
Kit; another was his bride (or old 
Revels). Now who was the third? 


cHARLES—Old Revels (or his 
bride). 
M.c.—That’s exactly right. Now 


you have won fifteen hundred sec- 
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onds, and a chance to try a jack- 
pot question. (Jack-pot questions 
are listed together after the cate- 
Assume that Charles an- 
swered his correctly.) Fine! You 
have carned exactly thirty minutes 
to spend in the library or gym- 


COTIE Re 


nasium. Which will you have? 
(Charles makes a choice.) Here 
is your admission card. Our next 


contestant is coming to the micro- 
Ask a few personal ques- 

Then the 

bevinning of Category 1.) 

At the close, the MC. 
“Good day,’ the announce? 
the commercial, and the 
music fades in.) 

GOING ON FROM THERE 

The assistant brings up another 
contestant, and the procedure is 
repeated, Of course. the assista.at 
must arrange with cach contestant 
that has not 
The titles of 
the categories should be written on 


phone. 


lions. continue as in 


bids 
vives 


thei:e 


to choose a category 


already been chosen. 


t blackboard or a chart for all to 
see. 

When cach category has been 
dealt with, the announcer takes 


over, gives a concluding commer- 
cial, and closes the program. 

The theme music may be res 
peated, 


ANSWERS 


Category 1.— 

1. ‘To warn the scttlers of Mas- 
that the English were 
coming to capture John Hancock 
and John Adams and to take the 
supplics stored in Concord. 

2. ‘To escape from a prairie fire, 
or to reach the Brazos River before 
the prairie fire overtook him. 

3. ‘To join his army. 

4. To geet back the Coloncl’s 
horse which Kamal had stolen. 

5. ‘To join his family at an inn 
his wedding anni- 


sachusctts 


and celebrate 
versary. 

6. He heard how 
herself to warn him. 
Sess’s death. 

jf They followed the orders 
given them by their commanding 
officer who had misinterpreted a 
message. ‘They obeyed orders. 
Category Il. 

1. Ghent is the beginning; 
is the end of the ride. Both 
in France. 

2. He began at an Indian village 
and stopped at the Brazos River. 

3. From Winchester to the bat- 
tleficld (or to his retreating army). 

4. Wyoming. 

5. From the Colonel’s house till 
he captured Kamal. 

6. From Independence to 
Smokey Hill. 

7. Down the valley toward the 
enemy and back to their own lines. 
Category III. 

1. One rider reached the end of 
the journey and Roland the horse 
was rewarded. 

2. Both Bess and the highway- 
man were killed. 


Sess had shot 
‘To avenge 


Aix 


are 


the 


3. Two—Kit and his bride. 
4. He repeats, “and never the 
twain shall meet, till earth and 


sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat.” 
5. Bill was shot by the Indians. 
6. He halted the retreat of his 
men, 


7. One hundred nincty-cight out 
of the six hundred. 
Category 1V.— 

1. “Of the midnight ride of Pay! 
Revere.” From “Paul Revere’; 
Ride.” 

2. “You’re beef 
steers by and by.” From “Whoopee 
Ti Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies” 

3. “My son to him!” = From 
“The Ballad of East and West.” 

4. “Passengers,” “the dot,” from 
“Bill Peters.” 

5. “My knees on the ground” 
From “How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix” 

6. “Life you would _ speed” 
From “Kit Carson’s Ride.” 

7. “Theirs but to do and die” 
From “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” 

Category V. 

1. ‘The girl Kit Carson stole was 
Indian, not French. 

2. The town twenty miles away 
was Winchester, not Washington, 

3. Roland, not Roos. 
Aix and was honored. 

4. ‘The younger man was the son 
of a Colonel, not a Captain. 

5. Bill Peters drove four pair of 
horses, not two pair. 


going to be 
o> 


reached 


6. ‘The cowboy was singing about 
cattle, not sheep. 

7. Revels is a man, not a horse. 
Catezory VI.— 

1. No, the word light refers to 
weight, not illumination. 

2. He. Joaquin is a man. 

3. The French. 

4. Man of war, in “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” 

5. ‘Tennyson. 
6. “The Highwayman.” 


7. Red 

JACK-POT QUESTIONS 

1. The highwayman. 

2. The moon. 

3. Clatter, 
any two. 

4. Roland’s rider. 

5. Bill Peters 

6. Kamal 

7. The Colonel’s 
Kamal’s son later. 
answer. 

8. He rowed across the Charles 
River with oars muffled. 

9. Afghans or friends of Kamal. 


10. The left hand. 


clash, tap, whistle 


son at first 
Accept cithe 


Putting the Doodle to Work 


(Continued from page 37) 


shapes. This type of doodle can be 
transformed into an interesting de- 
sign unit with little trouble. Thi 
shape may be abstract, quite realis- 
tic, or even a Caricature. 

After the design is located (each 
child should find several shapes), 
lines, spots, dots, and so on, may by 
added, for example, an cye to a fish 
shape, or a tail to a puppy. In the 
same way, erasing a line of the org 
inal scribble will sometimes mak 


a better design. Outlining the do0- 
dle with a colored pencil will kee? 


it for future use. [The illustratio® 
at lower left, page 37, shows a doo- 
dle made into a design. ] 
Doodles are a help and a joy © 
the craftsman. For the workers ® 
clay this is especially true. Changiné 
the size of the doodle to fit the cla} 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Second Grade’s 
Playhouse 


(Continued from page 36) 


Then we made knives, forks, and 
spoons out of cardboard. It was 
more fun than having real ones be- 
cause we made them ourselves. 

It wasn’t much fun to sit down 
at the table without any food on 
our plates. We asked the teacher 
how we could make some play 
food. She thought we could model 
vegetables and fruits out of papier- 
maché. So all the children helped 
to make the papier-maché. We 
took old newspapers and tore them 
up into little pieces and soaked 
them in water. After we had a big 
bowl full we mixed some powder 
paste with water and poured it in- 
to the bowl of paper. ‘Then we 
took turns squeezing the mixture 
through our fingers. When it was 
sft and squashy it was ready to 
use. Each one of us took a lump 
in his hands and made some kind 
of fruit or vegetable. After the 
pieces dried we painted them and 
put shellac on them. 

We made pots and pans for the 
kitchen out of cardboard. Sylvia 
made a clock out of a paper plate 
and pinned it to the kitchen wall. 
Tommy said he would like to put 
the faucets on the sink. Everyone 
had a lot of things to make. What 
fun we all had playing house when 
it was finished! 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Continued from page 26) 


the natural setting and for showing 
objects in their native environment. 
Also they may depict objects which 
have been taken out of the natural 
setting,” voluntecred Mr. M 
“Inasmuch as some field trips 
may be too expensive in transpor- 
tation costs and in time, and some 
objects are too large to be brought 
into the photographs 
serve as a substitute,’ I agreed. 
“The use of photographs for this 
purpose is experiencing at second 
hand. The function of these re- 
productions, or secondhand expe- 
riences, is to render meaning to 
words, to teach accuracy of ob- 
servation, and to furnish basic 
sensory materials for thought.” 
“Also, photographs are valuable as 
a medium of expression and com- 
munication,” Mr. R 
“Because of the endless supply of 


classroom. 


ollered 


pictures in magazines, advertise- 
ments, and similar media, we are 
likely to undervalue the real con- 
tribution that pictures can make in 
our educational program.” 

“Letus think for a moment about 
the inexpensive aids which can be 
used to help children understand 
abstractions better, such as maps 
and graphs,” said Mr. M—. 

“And I would add charts, dia- 
grams, and certain types of sketches 
and drawings,” added Miss S—. 

“How about inquired 
Miss C—_, “| hey are used to de- 
Velop attitudes and give meaning 
to abstract conc eptions such as cit- 
zenship and democracy.” 

; All these aids,” I said, “help us 
Visualize the abstract or intangible, 
and may be made by children, thus 


posters?” 


bringing in a large amount of pu- 
pil participation and activity.” 

“Where should we classify hand- 
made slides and the pictures used 
in a projector?” Miss R—— want- 
ed to know. 

“Here we have a_ medium,” 
Miss S— said, “which differs from 
the other aids we have just dis- 
cussed only in that they are pro- 
jected on a screen. Of course, a 
large picture on the screen enables 
the teacher to concentrate the at- 
tention of the entire group on cer- 
tain details.” 

“Mr. M——, would you summa- 
rize the main points for us in clos- 
ing our discussion?” I asked. 

“We have distinguished three 
main classifications or types of 
visual aids in relation to reality 
and concrete experience,” replied 
Mr. M “First, the real: sec- 
ond, reproduction of or simula- 
tions of the real; and third, the 
visualization of the abstract. Un- 
der the first heading we have con- 
sidered objects, specimens, and 
field trips; under the second, pho- 
tographic pictures and projections 
of such pictures; and under the 
third, charts, graphs, posters, maps, 
and the like. Our discussion has 
helped me to understand more 
clearly the function of some of the 
various types of inexpensive teach- 
ing aids. I wish we had time to 
consider the sand table, dramatic 
play, and other such teaching 
aids.” 

“Perhaps we can continue in an- 
other session,” I said, as the semi- 
nar came to a close. 


Prize Winners in 
Pupil-Personality Contest 
(Continued from page 14) 


The high light of the unit is the 
big fashion parade that is held at 
the end. This gives a feeling of 
completion to a lesson whose aim 
has been attained. 


HONORABLE-MENTION 
IDEAS 


Many other good ideas found 
their way to our desk, Down in 
Atlantic City, Jewel Nichols has 
the children place mimeographed 
charts and graphs in their health 
notebook. Each child marks his 
own, after morning inspection. 
Nilah Brooking in Albany, Indiana, 
uses individual good-grooming en- 
velopes for each child’s desk. A 
rounded toothpick, an emery board, 
a safety pin, and some cleaning 
tissues are musts. Some children 
may add small mirrors and combs. 

You city gals, with all sorts of 
conveniences in your schools, will 
have real admiration for Bessie 
Rice and Catherine Phalen. The 
former teaches a rural school in 
Absher, Kentucky. It was grimy 
and dingy—certainly not conducive 
to pleasant living. So Mrs. Rice 
and her pupils rolled up their 
sleeves and used scrub buckets and 
paintbrushes until the place fairly 
shone. Having groomed her school, 
she then started on the youngsters. 
Mrs. Phalen in Hamill, South Da- 
kota. has to have water brought to 
the school in cans, yet she manages 

(Continued on page 66) 
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COMMON BAGS 


Dozens of thrifty sewing hints add o 
glamour touch to classroom sewing with 
cotton bags. Salvaged from feed, flour, 
meal (or bought direct from bakers and 
grocers), bright cotton bag prints bring 
new inspiration . . . new challenges to 
ingenuity and sewing skill . . . new 


enthusiasm to sewing classes. 


25 copies per class sent free on request. 
All patterns are Simplicity, readily avail- 
able. Over 3,000,000 earlier booklets 
already distributed, This year’s edition 
is 50% larger, has more patterns, more 
home hints, more sewing ideas, 
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How to prepare 


quicker 
easier 
neater 


TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
ORDER NOW! 


only *900 


with kit sized bottle 
of Feather-Mark Ink. 











PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 

























6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 


No fuss — no mess 
with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
osters, flash cards, 
ieucienn. charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 
room uses. 

This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 
marking pen dries as it 
writes — it’s indelible and 
smudgeproof on paper, 

wood, glass, leather, plastics, 

cloth, cellophane. Feather- 

Mark BROAD LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is practi- 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 








FEATHER-MARK INK 
“Dries as you write.”’ 
In black @ blue @ green @ red 
2 oz. 35¢-—8 oz. $1.25: 
16 oz. $2.25 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y, 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me free 
teacher's unit and copies of student 
booklets at one cent apiece. Also send me 
science unit for students at one 
cent apiece. ! teach grades . No. 


of pupils . Amount enclosed $ 
Name_ ™ - . 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-49 IN 22 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P. ©. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE , 


Ivory 
our 


am _ interested in the 
Inspection Patrol, as described in 
advertisement—colored 17” x 22” 
all Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 


! 
I 
} 
| 
l 
| trol 
t 
} 
i 
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I 


Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 
materia! for . students, 
Meme of Sched 
Name. 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
{ 1-49 IN 92 
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Clip EACH COUPON offering materials you desire, PRINT ON EACH the 
required information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, § 
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THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


the following folders: [] Calendar of Events 
in Britain; [) British Isles; [] London and 
Interest; [] Map of 


Please send me a copy of 


Near-by Places of 
British Isles. 


Name - 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-49 IN 256 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FREE Please send me one com- 


plete unit of the Elementary School Break- 
fast Teaching Material for 4th and 5th 
grades. 


Title 
Name a 
St. or R.D. = 

P.O. G 
Zone State : 
1-49 IN9 
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Prize Winners in 
Pupil-Personality Contest 


(Continued from page 65) 


warm water for washing and good 
facilities for drinking. 

From Chicago came a letter from 
Mrs. Peter Carollo telling about 
good grooming with totally deaf 
children. She uses free materials 
to arouse interest, having cach child 
mark his own chart. She has a 
special unit on hair combing and 
observes habits of dress through 
Her spick-and- 
youngsters have a fashion 
parade to display their accomplish- 
ments. 

Mary Lou Brown in Hampton, 
Virginia, puts the problem back in 
our own laps. She says the teach- 
ers must be the epitome of good 
grooming as a prime requisite for 
teaching it. 

We started out by asking you to 
look in the mirror, and there we'll 
leave you. Although you may not 
Powers model in your own 
mind, remember, you may be the 
symbol of charm and loveliness to 
some thirty youngsters who cye you 
cach morning with fresh interest. 

Having such an audience to ap- 
preciate your efforts, isn’t it worth 
while to put real thought into your 
daily personal appearance? Buy 
that dress you’ve been thinking 
about, and try the new hair-do you 
admired on someone else. Doesn't 
a change give you a wonderful 
feeling? More powcr to you for 
trying, and may your cfforts be re- 
warded by a schoolmarm’s being 
selected as one of America’s best- 
dressed women in the not-so-distant 
future! 


moving pictures, 
Span 


be a 


The Unwelcome Mittens 


Continued from page 56 
§ 


while Jack, uncertain 
stood by silently. 

“You know,” Paul continued, 
“there isn’t anything warmer than 
a good pair of hand-knitted mit- 
tens. All the lumberjacks up north 
wear them. Say, Jack, will you let 
me wear these awhile? [I'll take 
good care of them. See how they 
fit up over the wrist.” He showed 
the boys. 

The next afternoon after school, 
Paul went home with Jack. “I 
want to speak to your grand- 
mother,” he explained. “Mother 
thought maybe she would knit me 
a pair of mittens if I paid for the 
yarn and for her trouble.” 

Grandma was pleased to do so. 
“Why not Iet Paul wear an old pair 
of your mittens while I’m knitting 
a pair for him?” she asked Jack. 
“Ask your mother whether she'll 
find them. She has several pairs 
put away, I know!” 

It became the fad after that to 
wear mittens. Even the girls wore 
them. 

“But, honest, Grandma,” Jack 
said, when he was telling her about 
it, “none of them are as nice as 


even yet, 


Paul’s and mine.” He meant it 
too. 
Then suddenly he thought. 


“That’s what Mother meant when 
she reminded me about Tom 
Sawyer whitewashing the fence. 


Paul thought I prized those mit. 
tens and didn’t want him to wea; 


them. And 
ashamed of them. 


all the 


time [| 
Guess I should 


was 


be ashamed of myself instead. By 
I am glad it turned out that way. 
Mittens do beat gloves any day,” 


Activities and a 
Test on Sound 


(Continued from page 25) 


I. 1. gurgling 
2. buzzing 
3. crowing 

II. 1. zooming 
2. roaring 
3. tooting 

III. 1. waves 
2. air 
3. Acoustics 
+. faster 
5. more 

slowly 

6. all 


YP higher 
8. Vibrate 


9. dog 
10. pluck 
11. after 


12. lower 
13. Pitch 


2. 
6. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23 
24. 


25. 


chirping 


. Tustling 
. hissing 
. screaming 


chiming 
clattering 
Wavy 
Middle C 
sound 
vibrating 
Water 
cleven 
hundred 
feet 
nearer 
musical 
noises 


. echoes 


struck 
blown 


IV. Five of the following or any 


other suitable ones. 


blare outcry 
clamor racket 
din rattle 
¥.. & 


directly into your ear. 
2. Never thrust a pencil, pin, or 
any other sharp-pointed object in- 


to your Car. 


hubbub 
jangle 
u pre ar 


Never allow anyone to shout 


3. Cover the ears with a rubber 


cap when diving. 
4. If wax forms 


in 


your cals, 


have it removed by someone who 


knows how. 


5. Never allow anyone to “box 


your Cars. 


” 


The Good Fairies 


(Continued from page 44) 


(Joyce returns with plant and 
places it on the table.) 
MILLICENT—Let’s hurry away be- 
fore Mother wakes up. 


(All exit.) 
MOTHER 
around ) 
(Rubs eyes.) 
had! ( Rises.) 


(wakens 
I must have been asleep. 
What a dream | 

I dreamed 


and 


looks 


that 


some fairies came in and cleaned 


this room. 
someone has been 
hand over table.) 
has been dusted! 


(Sees plant.) 
here. 
And this table 


The magazines 


Why, 
( Runs 


and toys have been picked up from 


the floor. 


My dream was true 


Surely fairies have been here. 
(The three girls rush in laugh- 

ing; join hands around Mother. 
ANNE—We were the good fairies 


Mother. 
JOYCE 


I dusted the furniture. 


MILLICENT—I dust-mopped the 


floor and shook the rug. 


ANNE—I picked up the pape 
and tidied the books. 
MOTHER—What a lovely surpns 
Thank you, my dears. 
rested now that I think I coulé 
make a special treat for suppe 


What shall it be? 


I feel * 


(All exit, each girl suggesting ¢ 
favorite item of food.) 
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SC mit. An Elementary-Science VALMOR—But that's impossible, 7 - 
: 1p - M4 > eo os 
ta Fair page ance aaa New Horizons in Teaching 
should (Continued from page 17) KING FEROCE—Musicians, give us Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
; sf J colciente thie ; 
d. But ysing the same pieces of cardboard, ™Usic- pte = brate - happy 
yt, Our janitor made us five or six pa cay ne ae parry UEEETEPCURCEL ET 
Y: narrow strips of wood erected @M¢ S~S é 8 a mighty ij ] MOREE iPREPPP 
above the tables and supported by sneeze.) loudly) —T q ABRRREEE HECEEER 
rosspieces to which we attach the sith. Ye ~— y)— ‘- your goo | 312) BEE SERRE REE 
-ardboard with thumbtacks. Acar, To w pass 5 Ith. Y. PRB EEE FERRE EG 
. o ss . ° a yi “Sea? aie 
Papier-maché is a favorite medi- ALL o your good health, Your she e 
5) um for models and is cheaply ee he bear’ i ddd Ad, 
made. The natural-history muse- ( and off _— t€ Oars jig i 
irping um at the university gave us their wry sveryone ” ys a gine 
thing formula for artificial water to use @"@ nig’ ranged CS CS SC Ee, tank ted 
sing in bird and animal habitats. It is 7” fH, egg A , F Lucy Fitch Perkins 
caming | jnexpensive, made of gelatin and ‘ nah gt nee er ae egg 
ming slycerin. A few drops of carbolic pe es his head ou etween the 
tering — acid will keep the mixture from curtains.) There’s ; 
vy molding. Only the teacher should NARRATOR—There’s just one more 
iddleC | handle the acid thing. Have you guessed it? Of 
ind The school furnishes us with oak lived h I wg were f married and The Twin Books knock on the doors of the publishers of 
rating | tag for charts, graphs, and maps lived a 2 ter. are a series of — the Twin Series to make them available 
ater for the walls of the booths. Each ., (The « urtains part again, reveal- children’s stories at once to this generation of grade school 
ven booth has three walls. — the entire cast, Bears, Lion, written and _ boys and girls. 
ndred The fair cpens on a Monday a and all, joining in the illustrated by This demand has resulted in the publi- 
tl morning, generally sometime in ance.) Lucy Fitch cation of a complete new edition of the 
arer March. We set up our exhibits AuTHor’s Note: “Winds of Evening” Perkins. Each Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
1sical and then eagerly await one of the a N gy yt pm Be book is about a different country or dif- sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
acs high lights of the entire week—a represent the shepherd’s piping. Any ferent period in history. The main char- but in a new format conforming with 
hoes ay-long visit from our science su- _ lively tune will do for the bears’ jig. acters are always twins, a boy and girl, accepted educational standards for today’s 
day-long ys tv boy g P ) 
uck pervisor. The value of her guid- same ages as the children for whom these juvenile literature. 
wn ance is difficult to measure, as she popular books are written, If further interested, just 
oe appraises and questions to test our Aircraft Integrated Our In fact, these books are so popular with stop at your bookstore 
integrity trom the standpoint of Schoolwork young readers from ages 6 to 12 that or talk to the 
hubbub agp She also publicizes the iain 10 when they first appeared several decades Children’s 
jangle lair and provides us with many (Continued from page 10) ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million —__ Librarian at your 
wy oe — a — schools whom 2. Rhyming words. found their way into homes, schools and __ public library. 
O shout — we are glad to welcome, motor _ fly whir land public libraries. a 
pin, 0 rotor high purr grand Today with radio, aviation, movies and mE Rr om 
» , p , There wac . “] ell — ae noted for her 
ject in- The Princess and the F. Phrase s.—There was mut h drill fast press having brought the whole world 2" "hi sg 
cess with typical phrases from stories. and its different people—the Dutch, Literature, North- w 
rubber Shepherd the helicopter English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- western University; 
x U ° ° . ° 
(Continued from page 62) easy to fly gian, etc., etc, —close together, there is ve — 
- flew over the town a global thinking which touches even the unhee Hin-ablen for Children: 
wd —— Boy runs and flings himself into flies forward again youngest members of every family. and, 0b dieetee CoRtven’s Theses, Rewnain 
Queen Glume’s arms.) Mother, pulled the stick back Parents, teachers and librarians all over Hitinola, hes ee a 
box” Mother, Mother! landed gently the country, still recall the fascinating by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins, 
D x sian diah aie , . . 1 , a a i . ’ . P : : ; 
oery Is; mE—My son! My lit- G. Safety.—The class disc ussed the way Mrs, Perkins, through picture and We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
r a9 Ms it really you, or am I rules and safety devices that = story, establishes friendliness between just as millions of people find chewing 
eee ' ’ made for the protection of the pi- youthful Americans and her Twins of Wrig/ey’s Spearmint Gum _ «a 
s BOv—2t 5 I, Mother! You’re not _ lot, the passengers, and the com- many nationalities. So they began to he/pful to them. eee ' 
‘ dreaming! I’m really, truly here! munity. ae 
4) KING FEROCE—My son—the heir 1. The pilot is protected by a para- ; 
F to the throne, restored to us at last! chute. Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
int an BOY (rushing into the king’s 2. Planes fly high over houses. of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
. arms)—Yes, I’m restored, Father! 3. Landing field must be clear. 
way De © I’m restored at last! 4. There can be no flying in foggy 
FLORETTE—Darling! The mon- weather. 
Leal ster didn’t eat you after all! H. Citizenship—The class talked 
“- is Loy (embracing his sister)—Of about the good-citizenship rules 
oe course not! How could he? I was that every pilot must follow. , 
a the monster and I never ate any- 1. Obey the laws of flying. PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 
ed we one! No one ever came near me 2. Follow directions exactly. ' ; . ‘ 
cleaned § except that man over there! He 3. Work together with other pi- Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Why, § wrestled w; : Illness or Accident 
) stied with me and broke my lots—good teamwork. Poli estan bil teal ch 
(Runs § enchantment and set me free! Re- J. Art and handwork. olicy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
ris table B ward hi Father! a hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
athe 4 ar um, Father! _ 1. The class constructed a hangar. X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $590 on 
agazines There is a moment of electri- 2. One of the girls printed a sign, any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
up from fied silence. All eyes are turned “Allston Airport.” in case of accidental death. 
as true: § foward Valmor.) 3. The children colored and cut Re — : Face sy Low 
or KING FEROCE (struggles with him- out pilots and airplanes. rite for Information Today 
os. lf, clears his throat)—Shepherd, 4. They drew airplanes, helicop- 
1éT. you are . ¥ : J . ° 
I fairies © defied. — and stubborn. You ters, and other aircraft. BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ook ing Feroce the Mighty, OUTCOMES BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
~ or that, you deserve to die. 
, - } ‘ ’ Tee . 
Se “s youve given us back our son A, The class gained a knowledge 
ned whom we thought dead, so I par- and understanding of kinds of me id HUUECSS FOREVER YOURS 
don your offense (S a tthods of flich “Yedich ees 
of lee \ aiense, (Softening at planes, and methods of flight. PRINTED ON Open 
pape & ‘ast. ) Valmor, you have great B. They acquired skill in oral ex- FINE HAMMERMILL BOND STATIONERY 
.. | CUtage. The Princess loves you, pression, reading, music, and art. =< 
— ” eg her and make her happy. C. The class developed a spirit of Clesed 
fee i ” — cheers from the assem- helpfulness and co-operation. Metal extension refill pene — Sa. 
™ > eo ¢ . T 0 ete otes n Oo a one prayers oO oo. 
I oe pe brain. D. Individuals developed a habit Soup ONLY BY fs FLAG and PLEDGE IN FULL COLOR, per- 
su ORETTE , ; . . > “re 3 | manently inscribed thereon. Wholesale prices. 
P wal E (crossing to Valmor of neatness. Clean hands were re | Sample offer—four pencils and our complete as- 
an All aking his hands in hers)— quired before anyone could handle ee of ee oe peo prayer texts. 
> : ° ° . y s id. § > ich. e ad, 
esting ¢ @ i the joy in the whole world is a new book or another child’s pos- Ne ee ae, nares Wee 
dn : GOSPEL PENCIL CO., Dept. LS, 
“nging in my heart! sessions. P. O. Bex 38, Gracie Station, New York 28, N. Y. 
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INDIANA DEPT. OF COMM. G PUB. REL 
Dept. 106-G, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana 


FREE 


charge, a copy of your scenic map of the 


Please send me, without 


State of Indiana 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-49 IN 215 


2 eo a oe a oe 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


FREE 


on the contribution of the Zurbaran School 


IN-b 


Please send me a lesson plan 


to the art of still life painting (This 
offer good only in U.S.A.) 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-49 IN3 


MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO 
St. Paul 6, Minn 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


your complete 12-page section “ ‘Scotch’ 
Cellulose Tape Goes to School” as contained 


in September, 1948, Instructor, pages 49-60 


McKESSON G ROBBINS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn 


FREE 


Please send me a supply of 


the leaflet “Mother.....an Important 
Message.” 
Name - 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State —_ 
1-49 IN 245 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 
sample copy of SOCIABILITY SONGS. | 
enclose 10c. 


School Grade 
Name - 
School Address 
P.O. G 
Zone State n 
1-49 IN 87 


PACKARD PAPER AND TWINE CO. 
514 West 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


FREE Please send me literature re- 


garding your Feather-Mark broad line foun- 
tain marking pen for posters, flash cards, 


drawings. 
Name — 
St. or R.D. - 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-49 IN 162 


Helpful Teaching Materials 


Uhl ldti tes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, II! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Please send me a 
copy of “How to Make Costumes for School 


| enclose 10c 


Name 


1 
| | 
\ I 
, I 
{ Plays and Pageants.” 
, | 
| I 
, I 
1 


St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
I Fl 1-49 IN 54 


| BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C 


FREE 


copies of your booklet, 


Please send me free 
“Pertinent Facts 


about Coal.” 


Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone 


ee 


State 
1-49 IN 160 I 


EE co co of 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr 


FREE | am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy’ 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


Name Name 
St. of R.D St. or R.D. 
P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State Zcne State 
1-49 IN 239 1-49 IN 18 l 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a ee a a Se ee oe ae 


| A. FLANAGAN CO 
320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, II. 


FREE 


your new Catalog, listing several thousand 


Please send me without cost 


aids for the busy teacher. 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
I 1-49 IN 88 


J NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Box 76, Memphis 1, Tennessce 


FREE 


Please send 


copies 
(limit 25) of the new edition of 


“Smart 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,” giving patterns, 
I sewing hints and new ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton 

I bags. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
| Zone State 
| 1-49 IN 71 1 


| BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


o 

| 

I | 
I FREE Please send me a copy of I 
your catalog which lists over 3,000 Teach- 
i ing Aids. | 
t Name _ 
I I 
1 St. or R.D. = I 
I P.O. G ! 
I Zone State____ l 
I 1-49 IN 35 I 
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Putting the Doodle to Work 


‘Continued from page 64, 
tile is simple. [Illustrations at top 
of page 37 are tile designs adapted 
from doodles. ] 

Another design is the allover pat- 
tern. Carried out by means of 
block print, or stenciling on cloth, 
it can give a most charming cilect. 
[Illustration at lower right, page 
37, shows an allover pattern. | 

Putting the doodle to work in 
studying color offers a variation 
that is different and pleasing. The 
doodle is enlarged, and with pastel 
chalks the colors are blended into 
one another. Used on screens, or 
inside the glass of a cupboard 
door, they prove most decorative. 
In short, whenever a design is 
wanted for ornament, the doodle 
offers an easy and unusual starting 
point for the designer. 


The Toys’ Conspiracy 


Continued from page 44) 


pull myself out (He demonstrates. ) 
until | break a stitch. Or I can 
laugh until I split my sides. (He 
demonstrates. ) 

LAMB (timidly)—I could try. I 
could fall down hard and break a 
leg, maybe. 

PANDA—But that would hurt you, 
little lamb. It would be better for 
mec to go down laughing. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX—Oh, no, dear 
friends, you are all good sports. 
You are unselfish and you are 
brave. You are willing to break 
yourselves to teach Jane a lesson. 
But this was my idea; and I will 
be the broken toy. 

OTHERS (protesting variously) 
No! let me. Not you, Jack-in-the- 
tox! Oh, no, you mustn’t! 

J ACK-IN-THE-BOX— Listen, 
friends. I can fool Jane. I can 
pretend to be broken. As soon as 
she opens my box, Pll spring up and 
then fall over, like this. (He re- 
laxes over the side of his box let- 
ting his arms dangle and his head 
loll.) ‘Then Jane will think my 
spring is broken. 

pANDA—Well, if you’ think 
safe, we'll let you pretend. 

LAMB (from position up left, 
where she has wandered)—Here 
comes Jane now. Do be careful, 
Jack-in-the-Box! 

(The toys scamper into place. 
With the exception of Jack-in-the- 
Box, they take the same positions 
they had at the opening. Jack hides 
in his box.) 

(Jane enters and piles blocks 
neatly in corner and finishes set- 
ting the room in order. Her work 
done, she moves slowly from one 
favorite toy to another, caressing 
the appropriate toy as she speaks.) 

jANE—Dear little lamb, you are 
just as good as new. I can’t give 
you away. And why should I give 
Panda to the Boy Scouts? He isn’t 
broken. ‘There isn’t a scratch on 
you, Dolly dear, so I will keep you 
too. And Jack-in-the-Box! (She is 
puzzled because he doesn’t spring 
up immediately.) Where are you? 
(She is looking into the box and 
jumps quickly away as Jack comes 
up with a bound and then lops 


good 


it’s 


over. Why, what’s wrong with 
you? (She pushes him down int 


the box and the same action is 4g, 
peated.) Poor Jack-in-the-Box, 
you are broken! Well, I guess yoy 
are the one for the Boy Scouts 
(She calls off stage.) Mother! Pye 
found a toy to give away. 

MOTHER (entering up left) 
thought you would find a toy to 
give to a child who necds one 
Which toy is it, dear? 

jAne—It’s Jack-in-the-Box, 

MOTHER (happily)—How nice! 
( Disappointed as she discovers he 
is broken.) Oh, he’s broken, Jane! 
But the Boy Scouts can mend him, 

JANE—He doesn’t look very nice 
when he’s broken; does he? 

MOTHER (wisely ignoring Jane's 
concern)—No; but the Boy Scouts 
will do a good job. 

JANE (going from toy to toy)- 
Maybe I could give a good toy, | 
mean Well, it’s not very kind to 
give a broken thing, is it, Mother? 

MOTHER—It would make you feel 
happier to give a good toy, I'm 
sure, but [Pll call the Boy Scouts 
and tell them to come and get 
Jack-in-the-Box. (She moves near 
exit.) 

JANE—Wait, Mother! I havea 
better idea! Let’s give new toys. 
I mean brand-new ones. (She gets 
her toy bank and shakes it.) YI 
take the money I was saving for 
doll furniture and buy a new 
jack-in-the-box to give away. 

MOTHER—Now you are showing 
the real spirit of giving, Jane; and 
I am proud of you. 

jANE—Buying a toy for another 
girl or boy will be fun. 

MOTHER—Giving always make 
us happy, Jane. 

(They exit up left.) 

pPANDA—Won’t she be surprised 
when she finds out you aren’t bre 
ken at all, Jack? 

JACK-IN-THE-Box—TI do hope % 
(He straightens.) Oh, my back! 

poLtt—Dear Jack-in-the-Box, you 
are not really broken, are you? 

JACK-IN-THE-Box—No. I’m al 
right. See! (He goes down and 
Springs up.) 

poLL—How splendid! 
plan did change her. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx— Yes, she wilt 
love other children after she has 
found out how much fun it is ® 
give and to share. 








And our 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


For a unique party, give a Color 
Miniature Party—using color mile 
atures in every possible way. 
some of the guests to dress like 
children in the miniatures and 
greet the others, who can gue T? 
what pictures are represented. As 
everyone to bring at least one colo 
miniature. Paste them all in? 
scrapbook for a_ shut-in. Using 
color miniatures pasted on oblong 
of cardboard, play matching garne 
similar to Lotto and Authors. For 
prizes, put hard candies or nuts in 
small boxes decorated with color 
miniatures. Serve refreshments 
place mats decorated with © 
miniatures, and make place 
featuring different miniatures. 
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